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Cheating on Confession 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


“Why should I go to confession oftener than two or three times 
a year? Asarule, I receive Communion every day; nor do I feel 
that I fall into mortal sin during the months I am away from 
confession.” 


This is a complaint that was actually uttered. It illustrates 
in an extreme degree the attitude which all too many lay persons 
have towards the Sacrament of Penance. It is an occurrence, 
too, that suggests a certain remissness in priests who are not 
making frequent confession as widespread as frequent Com- 
munion, and in many instances are not stressing daily or fre- 
quent Communion in much more than a token fashion lest the 
hearing of confessions become almost as much of a daily task as 
the week-end hearing of confessions was in the days of infrequent 
Communion. 


Does the Church Really Urge Weekly Confession? 


This question can be best answered by looking into the Code 
of Canon Law, where the mind of the Church on every phase 
of Catholic doctrine and Catholic discipline is clearly reflected. 
First, let us inquire what recommendations the Church makes 
to that great army in training to acquire Christian perfection, 
those consecrated men and women living under every manner 
of Religious rule in every country of the earth. In Canon 595, 
§ 1, the Church directs Religious Superiors to see that their 
subjects go to confession at least once a week. Then in dealing 
with secular seminarians the Church orders (Canon 1367, n. 2) 
bishops to make sure that their apprentices in sacerdotal learning 
and practice shall likewise go to confession semel saltem in hebdo- 
mada. 

Here the objection may be raised that Canon 125, n. 1, in 
enumerating the obligations of clerical piety, contents itself with 
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“frequent” in reference to receiving sacrament absolution; 
and that ‘frequent’? does not imply weekly confession. In a 
relative sense, it does not; but in an absolute sense it does, and 
for a certainty. For we can easily understand why this Canon 
does not say at least once a week; for it is referring to priests 
universally, and there are priests in situations without the facili- 
ties of bi-weekly or even monthly confession. In parts of our 
own South and West we have priests who cannot get to confession 
without a real, a very considerable, journey. And in foreign 
mission sections there are priests who cannot get to confession 
oftener than a few times a year without undergoing the gravest 
kind of hardships. But to argue that, when the ordinary facili- 
ties of confession are at hand, a priest is not directed, is not 
urged, by the Church to go to confession with at least the same 
kind of frequency that is arranged for seminarians and Religious 
men and women, is to put forth by implication this offensive 
proposition: that with the increase in Christian perfection the 
frequentation of the Sacraments may decrease. For we must 
remember that seminarians and consecrated souls are presumed 
to be in the way of perfection acquiring, whereas priests are 
presumed to be in the way of perfection acquired. 


But Why Conclude from Priests, Seminarians and Religious 
to Lay Folks? 

We don’t. Seminarians and Religious, as a part of the Church 
under whose law they live, are directed to use the Sacraments in 
keeping with the state of life that they are officially and publicly 
striving to attain. Lay persons, on the other hand, are not 
living any official church life; hence, she prescribes for them 
nothing beyond the things needed to live the minimum of the 
Christian life: Sunday and festal Mass, yearly Confession and 
Communion, weekly abstinence, seasonal fasting. But this is 
not the proposition which is implied in our discussion. That 
proposition runs along some such lines as these: every normal 
Christian soul is called to be a devout Catholic, even a Catholic 
of outstanding sanctity; in the Kingdom of Christ the distinc- 
tion between the spiritually rich, the spiritually comfortable, 
and the spiritually poor is a de facto, not a de jure, distinction. 
The Saviour does not teach that the spiritually poor we shall 
always have with us; for there is nothing in His Kingdom that 
makes essentially for poverty of the soul. Where poverty of 
the soul exists, it is occasioned by adverse conditions altogether 
extrinsic to the life and workings of the Church. And if any 
one were to assert that a Catholic sufficiently instructed could 
sincerely aspire to the devout life (consisting negatively in avoid- 
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ing every deliberate or malicious venial sin and positively in 
performing good works in a generous measure); if anyone were 
to assert that a Catholic could strive honestly for Christian 
perfection and yet not go to the Sacraments frequently where 
he has the opportunity to do so, the person so asserting would 
be putting forth a palpably false proposition; for such a proposi- 
tion is tantamount to denying sacramental efficacy. 


Should Frequent Communicants Be Weekly Penitents? 


As far as my information goes, the Church has not directly 
said that frequent communicants should be weekly penitents. 
But indirectly in more than one way she says they should. With 
a single observation we can pass over the three instances already 
considered: Religious, seminarians, priests. Of these three 
groups the Church says that their lives connote, as a working 
ideal, daily or frequent Communion and weekly confession or 
better. These three groups, as a part of their official life in the 
Church, are leading or striving to lead the devout life, are laying 
up to themselves treasures in heaven. Accordingly, the Church 
tells them that the concomitant of that devout life is the fre- 
quentation of the Sacraments—daily or frequent Communion, 
weekly confession. Another example of the teaching of the 
Church by indirection is her discipline on indulgences. The 
ordinary plenary indulgences granted for the performance of a 
good work suppose that the person shall go to confession at least 
within a week before the day on which he gains the title to the 
indulgence or within the octave of that day; it supposes also 
that the person has been to Communion the day before or will 
go during the octave of the day. ‘True, the same Canon (931, 
§ 3) allows those in the habit of going to confession at least twice 
a month to gain all but jubilee indulgences, without a special 
confession and without confession at all if they are daily or 
frequent communicants; yet, we cannot conclude from these 
two prescriptions that the Church considers either bi-weekly 
confession an ideal, or that she looks upon daily or frequent 
Communion as a perfect, as an entire, substitute for confession 
as a devotion. To conclude any such thing would be to forget 
the Church’s doctrine that the Sacrament of Penance prevents 
sin as well as forgives sin; to forget that Penance is one of the 
only two sources of frequent sacramental enrichment. 

There is another indirect indication of the Church’s desire that 
frequent communicants go to confession weekly, when this is 
ordinarily convenient. This indication is found in a private 
Instruction of the Congregation of the Sacraments addressed to 
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the Ordinaries of the world (December 8, 1838) on ways and 
means of preventing sacrilegious Communions among those 
going to Communion frequently in schools and other institu- 
tions, and even among those in groups on Easter and other high 
festivals. One of the paragraphs of that Instruction orders that 
along with frequent Communion in institutions there is to be 
also frequent confession; that while confession is not required 
before every Communion, except in case of mortal sin, yet not 
only should there be confessions on the stated days but also a 
freedom to choose confessors on other days, especially just before 
going to Communion. Another paragraph prescribes similar 
precautions for the Communions of young folks of either sex in 
schools. And still another lays down the principle that all things 
are to be avoided which create greater difficulty for young persons 
in groups staying away from Communion; hence, there should 
be no express invitation to general Communions without due 
explanations, no rigid and quasi-military order in approaching 
the altar rail, no insignia worn by those receiving Communion. 


May Priests Advise Bi-Weekly or Monthly Confession? 


We are speaking, of course, of daily or frequent communicants. 
Not two decades ago one of our diocesan synods issued a correc- 
tion to such priests and declared the practice a pastoral abuse. 
The reason assigned for the condemnation was that the Church 
wishes that those going to daily or frequent Communion should 
also go to confession weekly, if it were within the bounds of 
ordinary possibility. Hence, the whole question in practice is: 
do such communicants find it physically or morally possible 
to go by way of habit to confession every week? In our ordinary 
American parishes there are only two things that can prevent 
this weekly sacramental treatment of the soul. One is the dis- 
inclination of the penitent, arising in most cases from a lack of 
the proper instruction; the other is the unwillingness of the 
pastor to provide the facilities. Here we are dealing, not with 
pastoral imperfection, but with pastoral injustice. For Canon 
892, § 1, declares that pastors and others charged with the care 
of souls are under a grave obligation of justice to hear in person 
or by proxy the confessions of the faithful as often as these 
reasonably seek their ministrations. Quite patently in view of 
what we have been saying, daily and frequent communicants are 
asking nothing unreasonable when they want to go to confession 
every week. If each of them, and they were numerous, were 
intent on imitating St. Philip Neri’s penitents by going to con- 
fession daily, that would be a different matter; yet, this practice 
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seems to obtain in a few communities of clerics. With a third 
of the parish of communion age presenting themselves for daily 
confession, the pastor would be confronted with even a physical 
impossibility. But who will seriously contend that a third of 
the parish could not be heard weekly in addition to the bi-weekly, 
monthly, and irregular penitents? Admittedly this could not be 
done on Saturday afternoon and evening. But the physician of 
souls is not a week-end practitioner. Is he to be less occupied 
than his brother of the body (the physician), who once he enters 
into the fullness of his profession feels that his mornings, after- 
noons and evenings for six days of the week are at the beck and 
call of his ailing patients? 


Easiest Part of Problem 


Most physicians of this earth have less worry about finding 
time to treat their patients than they have about attracting a 
numerous clientéle. Give these worthy men the patients in the 
desired number, and they will not begrudge the time it takes to 
look after their sick bodies, be that time never so great. But 
there is on the part of all too many priests an unacknowledged 
fear that, if they were called on to spend two or three times as 
many hours during the rest of the week in the confessional as 
on Saturday, their burden would become unbearable. On what 
score, though? Apart from the daily words of consecration and 
the breaking of the Bread of Life, is any occupation as meritious, 
as constructive, as the hearing of confessions? The powers given 
to the priest in ordination touch the Mystical no less than the 
Natural Body of Christ. The essential pastoral work of the 
priest is done in the confessional. And when this foolish, this 
unworthy, fear is cast out by a consideration of the superhuman 
devotion bestowed upon that consuming task by the Apostle of 
Rome in the sixteenth century or the Apostle of Ars in the nine- 
teenth century, the real problem stands forth unsolved but quite 
capable of solution. For a good minority of the parish can not 
be got to the altar daily through the medium of a few exhorta- 
tions, plus the regimentation of the present generation of school 
children in whole or in part. As far as the children go, when the 
regimentation ceases, they fall off in attendance almost to a 
person. The young should be worked on; but they, like their 
parents, must be won over gradually, freely, to a practice of 
Divine Nourishment that will abide. For, like the Biblical eagle, 
the Church’s offspring too must by each fond endearment be 
tempted towards the skies. That “smart aleck’’ of an assistant 
who went through the school calling boys who admitted not 
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having been to Communion that morning ‘‘sissies,’’ forgot that 
he was using the very methods which the Congregation of the 
Sacraments has castigated as conducing to sacrilege. 

Quiet effort with the parents will bring them, and with them 
the children. Is the eight o’clock week-day Mass for the con- 
venience of the priest or for the greater good of the parish? 
“But the school children must be at daily Mass.” Not if they 
have to be forced there. How much better would be a Mass 
around seven o’clock or earlier, at which parents, older brothers 
or sisters, and school children could be present, go to Com- 
munion, and return home for breakfast. The Church is no be- 
liever in forced piety, with an eye to publicity. Still, if we look 
over the country, we find no small number of parishes where 
priests have brought about something like frequent Communion 
in the Papal sense of the term. Perhaps about a third of the 
parish in these instances, with a fair representation of every 
age and sex group, practise daily or frequent Communion, with 
the number swelling to seventy or eighty per cent in Lent. And 
these parishes are meeting the confession problem. Each priest 
hears every morning except Sunday, either before or after his 
Mass. I have in mind a parish where the weekly announcements 
take this form: Rosary and Benediction every night; Confessions 
twenty minutes before each weekday Mass and after Evening 
Devotion. Suppose with the increase of Eucharistic devotion 
each priest in a parish has to hear one hour or two hours a day, 
every day up to Saturday. Could a more providential thing be 
conceived as happening to the Church in America? ‘But other 
parish work would suffer.” Yes; yet, most of what would 
suffer deserves death. What is worth surviving could be taken 
care of by non-sacerdotal workers. The experiences of two 
naval chaplains just fresh from the Norfolk school seem to point 
to a priestly era near at hand of breakers of Bread and healers 
of souls. 


Our Chaplains and Service Men an Inspiration 


No place in the country or on foreign battle grounds do our 
Catholic chaplains seem to find any difficulty in getting our 
service men to go to confession and Communion. Some of these 
chaplains spend hours hearing confessions on at least several 
days a week. If in the sacramental sphere our home priests 
were doing relatively as much, daily Communion crowds would 
not be far off and a fast progression of converts would be right 
at hand. One of the young chaplains referred to above told of 
having been sent to a naval station with a small complement of 
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men. At the Sunday Mass there were 100 Communions, at the 
weekday Masses 30 Communions. The other chaplain told of 
reaching a station at a quarter before eight on a Sunday morning. 
Mass was to begin at 8.15; but before he finished with the con- 
fessions of the men, i¢ was 1€.15! That is the type of chaplain, 
and that is the type of service men, who are coming home one 
of these years. Shall we disappoint the expectations of veteran 
priest and veteran fighter by not greeting them with the vigorous 
and extensive sacramental piety they are getting used to while 
they are risking their lives for God and country! 








“Most Profane Buffoonery” 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. HENRY, Litt.D. 


There is really a distinction, and apparently not a finely drawn 
one, between “‘buffoonery’”’ and what is styled “burlesque.” 
The burlesque may come properly under the broad title of ‘‘wit.” 
Buffoonery, on the other hand, belongs to quite a different 
category. 

Consulting Fernald’s ample volume dealing with ‘English 
Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions,’ I find no less than 
fifteen synonyms for ‘‘wit,’” as follows: banter, burlesque, 
drollery, facetiousness, fun, humor, jest, jocularity, joke, play- 
fulness, pleasantry, raillery, waggery, waggishness, witticism. 
It is a long list, but long as it is, it does not include the word 
““‘buffoonery,”” which distinguishes the title of the present paper. 

I am thinking now of D’Israeli’s term, ‘‘jocular preachers,” 
which heads an interesting chapter in his work titled ‘Curiosities 
of Literature.’’ Were the “‘jocular’” preachers necessarily ‘“‘buf- 
foons’”? Reading Fernald’s list once more, we may indeed feel 
a little chill running down our spinal column at the broad open- 
ings, the highly varied synonyms, into which the jocular preacher 
may thoughtlessly enter in his sermon. But if we forget for the 
moment Fernald’s long list of synonyms quoted above, we shall 
doubtless feel measurably comforted in reading his subjoined 
list of antonyms, as follows: dullness, gravity, seriousness, 
sobriety, solemnity, stolidity, stupidity. We are not apt to 
fancy “‘dullness,’’ ‘‘stolidity,”’ ‘‘stupidity,’’ and we may rather 
dislike “‘solemnity,” whilst ready to admit that there are indeed 
some occasions for “‘gravity,’’ “‘seriousness,’’ and ‘‘sobriety.”’ 

A previous paper,! titled ‘“The Humor of Gabriele Barletta,” 
quoted Baring-Gould’s declaration that Barletta’s sermons (or, 
at any rate, the sermons attributed to Barletta) are “full of the 
grossest absurdities and the most profane buffoonery.”’ The 
same paper quoted also the instances given by Baring-Gould and 
other writers in English of the (what shall I call it?) wit, play- 
fulness, pleasantry, jocularity, facetiousness, humor, burlesque, or 
so-called ‘‘buffoonery”’ of Gabriele Barletta. Perhaps the careless 
way in which a priest recited the Lord’s Prayer was considered 
by Baring-Gould an instance of “the most profane buffoonery.”’ 
Against such a view, however, I quoted the view of another 


1 Cfr. this Review for July, 1941, page 982, line 4. 
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Anglican clergyman, the equally prolific writer, Haweis, who had 
a good word to say for the anecdote. Furthermore, Father 
Schwertner also noticed the anecdote in his sketch of Barletta 
in ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’’ and characterized it as an 
illustration of ‘‘almost burlesque mimicry’: ‘At times he 
descends to an almost burlesque mimicry, as witness his sermon 
on the manner in which the rich ecclesiastic says the Lord’s 
Prayer.”” The work ‘“‘almost” softens what follows. 

Before giving here additional illustrations of one aspect of the 
sort of preaching attributed to Barletta—an aspect which is not, 
after all, largely illustrated in the sources I consulted, and may 
not have been highly characteristic of his preaching—we shall be 
interested in reading a bit further into Father Schwertner’s 
appreciation of Barletta: ‘In form his sermons are nothing else 
than the ordinary homily on the virtues and vices of his con- 
temporaries, and in his denunciations passages of eloquent and 
biting sarcasm are often met with. . . .Coarse things are also to 
be found, but not so frequently as in the printed sermons of 
some of his rivals. He has been blamed for this coarseness by 
Bayle and Theophilus Reynaud, but his name has been com- 
pletely vindicated by Dominic Casales, O.P., in the work ‘Candor 
lilii seu ordo Predicatorum a calumniis Petri a Valle Clausa 
[i.e., Theoph. Reynaldi] vindicatus.’”’ 

Philomneste quotes the following illustration of a sermon 
attributed to him: 


“Although God had, from all eternity, predestined the incarnation 
of His Son, He nevertheless wished that it be asked for through the 
prayers, and obtained by the request, of holy personages. Accord- 
ingly, Adam, Enoch, Mathusalem, Lamech, Noe, etc., became candi- 
dates and presented their petition, but obtained nothing. Then 
they sent as an embassy the prophets Isaias, Ezechiel, Jeremias, 
Daniel, etc., who were not more successful. To the prophets suc- 
ceeded the kings, David, Solomon, etc., with the same result. What 
was to be done in such circumstances? They resolved to send the 
women of the Old Law. Forthwith these presented themselves: 
1. Eve, to whom God said: You were a gourmande, you are not 
worthy of my Son; 2. Sara, to whom God said: You were unbe- 
lieving in respect of your son Isaac; 3. Rebecca: You showed your- 
self partial as between Jacob and Esau; 4. Judith: You were a mur- 
deress; 5. Esther: You loved vanity; 6. Finally the chamber- 
maid, fourteen years old, of whom the Son said to his Father: I have 
loved her from my youth. And then the angel Gabriel was sent with 
letters.” 


We may not relish the familiarity with which the great names 
of the Bible are treated here, but we shall doubtless agree that the 
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lively dialogue was probably suited to the ears of the preacher’s 
listeners; and we may also begin to surmise that mayhap the folk 
of that comparatively early day knew their Bible History as well 
as many in the congregation of St. Paul’s, London, know it to- 
day. Meanwhile, we do not know in just what fashion the 
preacher spoke his lines—whether with a certain solemnity of 
manner, or with a pleasant smile irradiating his countenance. 
“It very much depends upon the way in which it’s done,”’ as the 
old rhyme hath it. Again, we do not know the character of the 
times, and we may not like ‘‘chambermaid” instead of “‘hand- 
maid’’—but the humility of Our Lady would not reckon aught. 

Baring-Gould, who depended solely, I think, on the ‘‘Pre- 
dicatoriana”’ of Philomneste for his illustrations, says that Bar- 
letta’s sermons are “full of the grossest absurdities and the most 
profane buffoonery.”” I have exhausted, in my reading, the 
various ‘‘buffooneries’’ recorded by Philomneste, but mot so 
characterized by him, albeit he did consider some of the preacher’s 
recitals as absurdities or, at least, one of them: viz., the story of a 
poor Italian who argued that, to be happy in this world, one ought 
to have ‘‘ventre de fourmi, bras de fer et Ame de chien’’—‘“‘the 
stomach of an ant, arms of iron and the soul of a dog.”” Philom- 
neste hereupon asks: ‘““What means this absurdity?’ and con- 
tinues: ‘“‘We have seen that this is not the only absurdity found 
in the sermons of Barletta, and meanwhile this pleasant orator 
had such a vogue in his day that it was said: ‘nescit predicare qui 
nescit barlettare.’ This Latin is worthy of such a eulogy.” 
Probably among the other “‘absurdities’” that Philomneste came 
upon in his reading, and recorded, are the following: 

(1) In the sermon for Pentecost, he thus reports the motive 
that determined the Holy Spirit to take the form under which 
He came upon the Apostles. This is the colloquy that took 
place among the three Persons of the Holy Trinity: ‘“The Son 
said to His Father: ‘I promised the Holy Spirit to My Apostles; 
it is time to keep My word.’ The Father replied: ‘I am content; 
tell the Holy Spirit.’ The Holy Spirit learns how the Son was 
treated—the Son shows His wounds. The Holy Spirit, touched 
by this affrighting spectacle, cried out: ‘Unhappy Me! But I 
shall go in another form which no one will dare to touch.’”” And 
He came down to earth in tongues of fire. 

(2) In his sermon for the Fifth Sunday in Lent, he speaks thus 
of Mary’s complexion: “‘Fuit nigra aliquantulum, et hoc triplict 
ratione: 1. ratione complexionis, quia Judxi tendunt in brunedinem 
quamdam, et ipsa fuit Judxa; 2. ratione testificationis, quia Lucas 
fecit tres imagines Mariz, unam Romz, aliam Loretz, aliam 
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Bononiz, et sunt Brunz; 3. ratione assimilationis, filius matri 
communiter assimilatur et a converso; sed et Christi facies fuit 
bruna.” 

We shall doubtless esteem this discussion about Our Lady’s 
complexion as absurd trifling—a sort of fiddling while Rome was 
on fire. How many things in that day needed immediate atten- 
tion! But Philomneste places a footnote here showing similar 
interest of an earlier and later date. Good folk might well be 
interested in every detail exhibiting a loved one’s features. 
Novelists exert much skill in similar depictions of their heroines; 
and readers, grown thus sympathetic with imaginary char- 
acters, will fail to echo Hamlet’s surprise: ‘“What’s he to Hecuba, 
or Hecuba to him, that he should weep for her ?”’ 

(3) In the sermon for the Octave of Easter, Barletta numbers 
on the fingers of the hand all the perfections of the virtuous man: 
“The thumb and the two joints indicate the justice of man 
towards God and neighbor. The index finger indicates pru- 
dence . . .”—and so on at too great length for quotation here. 
This custom of preaching by holding up the hand and marking 
off the points of discourse by use of the fingers was a general one, 
and must be dismissed with this comment, or be treated with a 
fullness meriting a separate article. 

(4) He remarks in his sermon for the First Sunday in Lent 
“that two plane bodies can be placed one upon the other, that a 
spherical and a concave one can be dealt with similarly, but that 
two spherical bodies can meet only in a point; and that it is thus 
with men who are modest and amiable, whose friendship is easy 
and pleasant, but that the proud, represented by round bodies, 
cannot support each other.” 

(5) In the Gospel of Oculi Sunday, he broaches the thought 
that some folk go on pilgrimages and return sinners; and on the 
occasion of a jubilee of his time, he says that some girls went to 
St. James’ and came back sinners. ‘“‘Muliz virgines vadunt ad 
sanctum Jacobum, que redeunt meretrices, ut patuit in anno 
jubileo de euntibus Romam, et dormientibus in paleis. Item de 
duabus viduis Valenciz euntibus ad sanctum Jacobum.” 

(6) The same Barletta says that the monastic state triumphs in 
the Church on four magnificent chariots, drawn by horses of 
different colors. ‘‘These four chariots are the four Mendicant 
Orders. The first is drawn by brown or chestnut horses—these 
are the Franciscans, Cordeliers or Capuchins; the second, by 
black horses—these are the Augustinians; the third, by vigorous 
white horses—these are the Carmelites; and the fourth, by pie- 
bald horses—these are the Jacobins.”’ 

(7) In the Gospel of the Temptation of Christ, he introduces 
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the devil as saying civilly to Christ: ‘‘ ‘Let us pass over into the 
desert; we shall be alone there, and we shall pray there.’ And 
after Jesus had won the victory, the Holy Virgin sent Him the 
dinner she had prepared for herself. . . .” 

(8) On Ash Wednesday, Barletta dispenses from the fast 
those who travel on foot through necessity, but he condemns 
horsemen; meanwhile, he permits the horse to be fed: “‘Equit- 
antes autem non excusantur; equus poterit cenare, sed non vos sine 
peccato.”’ 

This appears to be the list of “‘absurdities’”—not a lengthy one 
after all, and not always so utterly absurd as Philomneste would 
have us regard them. He next turns his attention to some of 
the serious things indulged in by the preacher: ‘Rising above 
these minutely detailed absurdities, this preacher was not afraid 
to scold the clergy, and even to bring the Sovereign Pontiffs under 
the lash of his reproofs. There is an example in his sermon on 
the small number of the elect, de paucitate saluandorum; he 
there says: “A sancto Petro usque ad tempora Silvestris fuerunt 
trigenti duo Papzx, qui per martyrium fere omnes transierunt. 
Unde post Sixtum, diu vacavit papatus, et nullus volebat assumere 
hoc onus et propter paupertatem et propter mortem; sed hodie, per 
munera et per simonias, ingrediuntur ad eum. Unde Dantes, 
Inferni, libro 19, clamat contra hos: O Simon Mage, O ejus miseri 
imitatores qui res divinas, que bonitatis debent esse, vos rapaces, 
auro et argento contaminatis! . . . Quid dicam de presbyteris 
curalis? ... applicate ad libitum. .. .” 

In the Review of July, 1941, two illustrations were given which, 
of course, need not be repeated here. One illustration dealt 
with a careless recitation of the Lord’s Prayer (page 982), and the 
other dealt with some deacon’s curious ideas concerning the 
number and the names of the Sacraments (page 984). Phil- 
omneste follows on with three quotations somewhat out of 
place, for he is not very orderly and does not trouble himself 
greatly with a helpful categorization of his various quoted illus- 
trations. The first quotation is: 


‘“**Do you know why women are more given to chatting and back- 
biting than men?’ asked Barletta in his sermon for the Fourth Sun- 
day of Lent. Here is the answer: ‘Hoc peccatum maxime regnat inter 
mulieres, que discurrunt hac et illac; non possunt silere, quia sunt de 
ossibus, vir de terra.’ Then he adds: ‘Pone quatuor mulieres ab una 
parte, decem viros ab alia, plus garrulabunt mulieres.’”’ 


The second quotation is as follows: 


“In the same sermon he raises a singular question, whether Jesus 
wore shoes: ‘utrum Christus portaverit calceamenta.’ He is for the 
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affirmative: ‘Quia, ut dicit Apostolus ad Hebrzos, cap. 7, debuit per 
omnia fratribus assimilari, cum fuerit communis in victu, ita in vestitu; 
unde portavit calceamenta que habentur in sancto Joanne Laterano.’ ” 


Finally, in the third quotation, Philomneste places before his 
readers the scarcely intelligible quotation (dealing with the poor 
Italian’s idea of happiness in this world) which has already 
been placed in the present paper for the patient reader’s inter- 
pretation—viz., the ‘‘ventre de fourmi, etc.” 


Postscript 


Philomneste seems to have indulged himself rather pleasantly 
with what he considered worthy of reproof in the sermons of 
Olivier Maillard. But inasmuch as his volume was published 
more than a century ago, a closing comment upon his editorship 
of some sermons by Maillard will not harm his reputation too 
greatly for the satisfaction of his latter-day admirers. 

A footnote on page 222 remarks: ‘“‘We have already seen that 
Maillard, whilst in the pulpit at Toulouse, sang the Bergeronette 
savoisienne, a song of those days.’”’ What led him to make that 
remark? Well, it was made in a footnote commenting upon 
the statement made in his text (page 222), that “‘Saint Aldhem 
or Adelm, Bishop of Sherborne, knowing that the English were 
still barbarians [this was in the seventh century], and were 
paying slight attention to his sermons, hit upon a singular ex- 
pedient to attract them and keep them near his pulpit. He put 
into ballad-form all the religious subjects which he wished them to 
hear about. By this means he was able to make himself listened 
to and thus to begin a happy reform.’”’ And so a similar ex- 
pedient was devised by Maillard, who “sang, in the pulpit, a song 
of his time titled the Bergeronette savoisienne.’’ But our good 
Philomneste seems thus to have forgotten what he had written in 
a footnote on page 76 of his ‘‘Predicatoriana,”’ where the reader is 
informed that Maillard, whilst in a pulpit in Toulouse, sang a 
chanson piteuse composed by himself and set to the melody of the 
song titled Bergeronette savoisienne. Maillard did not sing the 
song titled Bergeronetie savoisienne (as declared on page 222), but 
sang a song (or a hymn) composed by himself and merely set to the 
air of a song of his times.” 

2 The footnote on page 76 may be desirably quoted here in full: “On trouve, dans 
le Catalogue des livres rares du duc de la Valliére, no. 3097, un recueil de pieces dont 
la sixiéme est ainsi annoncée: ‘CHANSON piteuse, composée par frére Olivier Mail- 
lard, en pleine prédication, sur l’air de la chanson nommée Bergeronette savoisienne, et 


chantée a Toulouse, environ la Pentecoste, par ledit Maillard, lui estant en chaire de 
prédication, l’an 1502, et bientost apres il irespassa.’”’ 












Is Uncle Sam Becoming Mother Samuela? 


By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


Uncle Sam has been over the decades an easy-going, good- 
natured sort of fellow. He has been characterized by many 
lovable qualities that have won him the affection of the people. 
True, some of his easy-going ways have not always pleased the 
people. Asa matter of fact, when in recent years it became ever 
more notoriously evident that the common good was suffering 
seriously because of his do-nothing attitudes, his ‘‘hands off’ 
policies, and his general individualistic philosophy, the people 
began to inquire just what useful purpose he served after all. 
And they did more. They began to prod him, to insist that he 
tend to business. 

His response has been reasonably satisfactory, as is witnessed 
by the social legislation—not all of it perfect, to be sure—that 
has been placed upon our statute books during more recent years. 
But now we find ourselves face to face with the fact that, since 
Uncle has been roused to a sense of duty to the common welfare, 
particularly in so far as economic welfare is concerned, there is 
growing evidence that his enthusiasm and new-found interests 
may carry him too far. Some are even becoming fearful that 
he means to supplant his former easy-going attitude with a go- 
getter spirit of do-everything. 

There is no question that he has suddenly taken on certain 
traits that are both new and strange in him. He has become a 
rather motherly sort of character—so much so in fact that he is 
bringing to the mind of not a few the rather unpopular term, 
““Mother State.”” He has begun to manifest considerable interest 
in matters that are hardly within the realm of his legitimate 
“‘sphere of influence,’’ or at any rate, not his concern so much as 
that of other institutions. As a result, he is making enemies. 
While Americans—at least those outside the vested-interest 
class—are undoubtedly quite willing, and even eager, to see 
Uncle Sam correct his slovenly ways of the past and do faithfully 
what is expected of him for the common welfare, they hardly 
wish to see him in a position, so utterly unsuited to him, of 
trying to do everything, of going totalitarian. Particularly do 
they not want him to lay his hands on the family and the child. 
They do not wish to see him in the rdle of Mother Samuela. In 
fact, genuine Americans will strenuously object to any such 
metamorphosis. 
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But there are to-day some real reasons for concern in the latter 
regard. There have unquestionably been some tendencies on 
the part of the State to usurp the place of the family, to infringe 
upon parental rights with regard to the child. These tendencies 
call for genuine alertness. The very notion of any infringement 
or encroachment here should be vigorously denied any quarter 
whatever. It is good sense, and at the same time the traditional 
view of the race, that the State exists for the family and not the 
family for the State. And it is both Christian doctrine and 
American doctrine that ‘‘the child is not the mere creature of the 
State.”” He is primarily the creature of the parents. The latter 
are to control him. They are to train him. 

To say that the family does not exist for the State is as much 
as declaring that it is an institution in its own right. And the 
fact is that it arises spontaneously from nature. The State does 
not give it its rights. The family would exist even if there were 
no State. States crumble; the family lives on. To be sure, this 
is not to say that the family is entirely independent of the State. 
Certainly it is granted that some regulation of marriage by the 
State, for instance, is necessary for the common welfare. It is 
also accepted as approved and rightful practice that the State 
step in when there is abuse of the rights of family members. 
This simply means that family rights, like all other rights, are 
limited. But, while it means that when the individual rights of 
family members are trampled upon the State can take measures 
to uphold and protect them, it does not mean that the State 
creates family rights or can dispose of them. The State cannot, 
for instance, invade the family to the extent of regulating the 
birth rate or the begetting of children, of winning children away 
from their parents. Such State action would be very definitely 
an invasion of parental rights. It is for parents on their own 
responsibility to bring children into the world and to control 
them. It is not for the State to interfere in this regard. 

Similarly it is for the parents to train their children. Indeed, 
they have the duty as well as the right to do this. From time 
immemorial parents have been the recognized teachers of their 
children. Down through the ages the family has been considered 
the school of schools, and parents the teachers par excellence. 
Indeed, the school as we understand it to-day is of but recent 
origin, and when it originated, it was considered but an extension 
of the home or a supplement to it. 

The child is a creature of his parents. It is the plain teaching of 
the natural law that the hireling or the State functionary, no 
matter how expert, cannot be a satisfactory substitute for the 
parent in the training of the child. It is acknowledged that, even 
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in the merely physical sphere, the best that science can offer 
cannot be a substitute for the mother. A child will convalesce 
more rapidly after illness, for instance, if properly ‘‘mothered”’ 
at home, than it will under the most expert care an institution 
can give it. And it is much the same in the field of personality 
health. It may be asserted without hesitation that no artifice of 
the social scientist, no new type of institution or community 
agency, can replace the family relationship as a medium for de- 
veloping and integrating the human personality. As a secular 
psychologist has put it: ‘“The only reality which is ultimately 
worth considering is that of human beings which associate to- 
gether; and the life of the family is the life in which actual 
fathers and mothers and children live in one another’s company. 
Unless there are opportunities for individuals to grow and to 
realize their potentialities through free contact with one another, 
the most highly perfected pattern of the socialist will be only an 
empty formula.” 

It is a well-recognized fact that the orphan, even the half- 
orphan, who receives the best institutional care, runs a very real 
risk of becoming an abnormal personality, because of lack of 
association with father or mother or both. The truth deserves 
repetition in these abnormal times: very rarely indeed can a 
public functionary or hireling fill the parents’ place. It is the 
family with its natural warmth, and not the nursery school with 
its expert coldness, that gives the child the emotional security 
he needs for normal development. Indeed, foremost among the 
effects of the family on the child is the degree to which the family 
gives the child a sense of security and of belonging to a small 
intimate group. The secure child, fully incorporated into a 
normal home, has someone to love and in turn knows that he is 
loved. That is a tremendously important influence in his life. 
Naturally, only a father and mother can supply the intangible 
sentiments that make the home a home and refine the personality 
of the child. If the feelings and attitudes which usually result 
from parent-child relationships within the family are denied the 
child in his early years, they will hardly develop in fullest measure 
in later years. This will mean a great void in the child’s life. 
It nay easily result in serious defects in his character. 

Of course, it need hardly be said that of all the elements that 
go to make up the child’s real home world the most important is 
affection—the natural affection as between parent and child. 
As the writer stated elsewhere: ‘‘No other single factor can do 
so much to enrich the little one’s personality. It is the first 
essential to the child’s world. Without it there is no genuine 
home atmosphere. Without it the domestic environment can- 
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not provide that feeling of security and confidence, that sense 
of fellowship and mutual sympathy which is so vital to the child’s 
proper development. Without it there is a void in his life which 
subsequent events cannot wholly fill.” This natural parental 
affection the hireling does not have. He can never substitute 
in full measure for the parents. 

And yet, it is precisely here, in the matter of the child’s edu- 
cation or training, that we find the vagaries of Statism in our 
day most to the fore. These vagaries reach well into the past. 
In the face of the constant and consistent voice of history—with 
at most an occasional minor discordant note heard here and there 
over the universal harmony—one intellectual movement after 
another has for many decades been in the opposite direction. 
The drift has been very definitely to hand the child’s education 
over to the State functionary, and even to do so at an increasingly 
early age. While these movements have taken place chiefly in 
Europe, they have also made their influence felt in the United 
States. All of them have pointed more and more clearly towards 
the usurpation of the educational and training function by the 
State. 

Glancing back into history a bit, we find that the notion of the 
State controlling the child’s training was unequivocally stated, 
for example, by various French leaders of the Revolution period. 
Examples are Danton and Robespierre. Said the former: 
“Children belong to the Republic before they belong to their 
parents.”’ And the latter: ““The fatherland has the right and 
duty to rear its children; it cannot commit this trust to family 
pride or to private prejudice.’’ Similar notes have been sounded 
in a number of other countries. Already by the time of Pope 
Leo XIII the all-absorbing power of the State had made such 
advances that the Pontiff warned against it for the sake of the 
family. Thus, in his famous Encyclical “On the Condition. of 
the Working Classes,’’ he wrote the following lines: ‘The State 
must not absorb the individual or the family; both should be 
allowed free and untrammelled action so far as is consistent with 
the common good and the interests of others.’”’ Then stating 
that ‘‘the family has at least equal rights with the State in the 
choice and pursuit of the things needful to its preservation and its 
just liberty,” His Holiness went on to explain: ‘‘We say ‘at least 
equal rights,’ for inasmuch as the domestic household is ante- 
cedent, as well in idea as in fact, to the gathering of men in a 
community, the family must necessarily have rights and duties 
which are prior to the community and founded more immediately 
in nature.”’ And he added: “If the citizens of a State—in other 
words, the families—on entering into association and fellowship 
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were to experience at the hands of the State hindrance instead 
of help, and were to find their rights attacked instead of upheld, 
that association [the State] would rightly be an object of detesta- 
tion, rather than of desire.”’ 

In our own day the State has in many countries become more 
and more powerful and arrogant. This is true with regard to 
education as well as other fields. It is perhaps most apparent 
in the National Socialism of Germany and the Communism of 
Russia. In the former we see the State Absolutism of the 
philosopher Hegel carried to full fruition, in the latter that of 
Marx. As has been said, neither Hegel nor Marx understood 
or recognized the proper end of the State, the dignity of human 
personality, the nature and purpose of the family. 

The Communist view of the matter is very definitely stated in 
“ABC du Communisme,” by N. Bucharin and E. Preobra- 
schensky: “‘Society possesses an original and fundamental right 
to the education of children. We must accordingly reject 
without compromise and brush aside the claim of parents to 
impart through family education their narrow views to the 
minds of their offspring. Society remains free to entrust to 
parents the education of their children, but the sooner it will be 
in a position to intervene, the fewer will be the reasons for leaving 
such education to the parents.”’ 

Then there is the situation in Nazi Germany. The writer 
recalls vividly the side-glances and arching of brows on the part 
of many in the audience when one of the representatives of the 
Nazis spoke at a meeting on child care and training at the Fifth 
International Congress on Parent Education, held on the occa- 
sion of the International Exposition at Brussels in 1935. Since 
that time the whole of German youth has been brought increas- 
ingly under the dominance of the Hitler Jugend and the Jungfolk. 
At Munich the Supreme Court and the Appellate Court saw in 
the action of parents who had forbidden their children to join 
the Hitler Jugend ‘‘a grave danger to the spiritual and moral well- 
being of the child and a grave abuse of the right of parents.” 

Mussolini, arch-spokesman of Fascist Italy, has this to say 
about the State laying its hands on education: ‘The totalitarian 
and integral education of the Italian man belongs exclusively to 
the State as one of its fundamental and primary functions, or, 
still better, as the basic State function.’”’ FF. L. Ferrari notes the 
intense Statism of Fascist Italy in the following words: ‘Fascist 
nationalism erases the individual, or at the very least it subjects 
him to the demands, needs and interests of the nation, the sole 
reality imagined by this doctrine.”” It would be too much to say 
that Fascism does not recognize the value of the family. How- 
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ever, it must be granted that it has brought a considerable amount 
of pressure to bear on parents to entrust their children to its 
schools and youth organizations. 

Not a little of the same doctrine is found in other countries. 
Sweden is a further example. Nor has it been unheard of in 
England. In fact, much of the talk in our country about nursery 
schools and other child care agencies come from England. Prob- 
ably some of it comes from Sweden too. The book, “‘Nation and 
Family,’”’ by the Swedish author, Alva Myrdal, written especially 
for American consumption, is full of it. It practically hands the 
family over to the State. Indeed, there is much reaching for 
the child in the whole Western World, including the democratic 
countries. True, the latter do not go about this in the same 
brusque manner as do the totalitarians. But they do so with but 
little less effectiveness. They have learned well the trick of 
putting over ideas by means of repetition, and by inching along, 
step by step, towards their ultimate goals. 

One might perhaps argue that no Government has actually 
gone so far as to snatch the child from the cradle. Nevertheless, 
it would not be too much to say that some have advocated no 
less than this. For years past there have been writers, mostly 
feminine, who have advocated that the child be taken over much 
more by the State than has hitherto been the case. They have no 
use for the family as it has generally been known among all 
peoples. They wish the State to be the big mother of the child. 
After all, such argue, the only reason for the family has been to 
furnish citizens for the community; hence, the more the State 
has to do about the child, the future citizen, the better. As 
these people see matters, the father is only to beget the child; 
that completes his relation to the family. The care of the little 
one by the mother, they argue, may be advisable. Being unable 
to work for support herself during this period, the State should 
support her. It should pay her for contributing a citizen to the 
State. It should pay her for the professional work of mother- 
hood, just as other professional people are paid for their con- 
tributions. 

A travesty on motherhood, yes! Nevertheless, such doctrines 
have been taught. They are still taught. But they are often 
taught more cunningly to-day than in the past. It is realized 
that, put in all their baldness, they shock people; they create an 
unfavorable reaction. Hence, it is felt that the teaching should 
not be so forthright and blunt. Recourse is had instead to the 
practice of trying to reach the same goal more subtly and gradu- 
ally. Under the circumstances, the Government is made a sub- 
stitute for the family first in one particular activity, then in 
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another, and again in still another. Eventually the parent, 
instead of being at the stearing gear, finds himself a mere sort of 
useless fifth wheel. 

But is this true of the United States? Is the State really 
encroaching on the family in this country? Is Uncle Sam really 
becoming Mother Samuela? First of all, in answer to the ques- 
tions we might well point to one or other of the recent statements 
by secular writers on the subject. Some of them definitely point 
to a growing encroachment of the State upon the family. Thus, 
the author of a volume on the family just off the press writes: 
“At the present time, federal regulation of family life is rapidly on 
the increase because of the Second World War. We may expect 
that many of the wartime regulations will be abandoned when 
the war ends, but some may remain, since the strengthening of 
federal control of the family is a current need” (Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
“The Family,” p. 560). 

Private as well as public agencies are constantly reaching out for 
the child. At the same time they are commonly reaching for 
Government funds. Dr. James S. Plant, in a paper on ‘“‘Democ- 
racy turns to the Family” (cfr. Journal of Home Economics, Janu- 
ary, 1942), speaks of the “‘hunger’”’ of various groups, govern- 
mental and private, to relieve the family of its functions. He adds 
that it is one of the menaces of the home that must be combatted 
continuously. 

That individuals—‘“‘non-official spokesmen,’’ as one editor has 
called them—are constantly clamoring for Mother-State to get 
its fingers on the child, there can be no question. That they are 
feverishly working during these disturbed times of crisis to have 
established a chain of nursery schools, to be conducted for the 
most part by the Government or at least with a liberal use of 
Government funds, has also for some time been crystal clear. 
Already as far back as 1941 the First Lady of the land came out 
unequivocally for such schools. Speaking on ‘‘America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air’’ on December 8 of that year, she stated: 
“The establishment of day nurseries and the organization of 
nursery schools and kindergartens in order to provide adequate 
care for children is now a necessity.”” The statement has ap- 
parently been the cue for many another to sound off on the same 
subject. The week following the participation of Mrs. Roosevelt 
in the program of America’s Town Meeting a young, half- 
educated college girl was permitted to address the vast audience 
of ‘Town Meeting.” Most of her remarks dealt with the subject 
of getting women out of the home, and consequently of shifting 
the job of child care to hirelings. The following are some of her 
effusions, presumably gotten from American classrooms: 
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“T definitely disagree with J.’s statement that woman’s place is in 
the home, and that her influence is most useful in the so-called 
‘woman’s sphere.’ . . . Housework is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of personality and the full use of one’s time. . . . Active women 
will be intellectually and spiritually closer to their husbands, if they 
both succeed in having their interests outside the home. ...A mem- 
ber of a woman’s college faculty interviewed fifty women who had 
full-time jobs, and fifty who didn’t. She found that the ones with 
jobs actually spent more time with their children than those who 
were not working... .” 


And of course there was a good bit of the “argument’’ so 
current to-day, that parents are incapable of caring for their 
children and therefore need to hand them over to functionaries. 
Thus, she stated: 


“T understand that modern psychiatrists claim that there are more 
problem children in homes where there is too much mothering than 
where there is too little. . .. Some graduates of Smith College started 
a codéperative nursery where they could leave their children for 
a good part of the day under supervison of trained people.” 


Is the inference to be taken from the case of the fifty non- 
working women who so obviously neglected their duty to their 
little ones, that they are to be the dutiful models of other American 
women? Or, in the case of the Smith College women, are we to 
believe that these ‘‘educated’’ women, who have to hand their 
children over to others for training, are really educated? Many 
millions of ‘“‘uneducated’’ American mothers have, on the basis 
of parental love, native intelligence, Christian understanding, 
and sincere efforts to inform themselves, done excellent jobs of 
child training. They did not have to shift the tasks to others. 

Much more openly and boldly was the idea of the nursery 
school brought to the fore when on January 7, 1943, the Town 
Meeting of the Air discussed the topic: ‘Can War-Working 
Mothers Be Homemakers?”’ As usual, there were two speakers 
on the affirmative side and two on the negative. An unbiased 
listener to the program, or reader of the printed copy, is forced 
to conclude that not one substantial argument was put forth 
by either of the speakers on the affirmative side. And yet one of 
them had the effrontery to go far beyond the question of debate 
and advocate day nurseries for peacetime as well as for wartime. 
Here are the concluding question and answer of the broadcast 
in which this was done: 


Man: “Mrs. (Margaret Culkin) Banning, you spoke of the 
children in Great Britain who are better off now in day nurseries 
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than they would be at home. Wouldn’t carrying your theory to its 
logical conclusion mean the taking over of the training and bringing up 
of all children by the State? If the children in nurseries are better 
cared for in wartime, why not give it to them in peacetime? 

Mrs. Banning: “I would give it to them in peacetime. J would 
continue these nurseries. One of the great flaws in both Great 
Britain and this country and in all great cities is the poor care and 
poor rearing of children. I think that the day nurseries will be 
started in war, whether we think so or not, and will be continued in 
peace to the great advantage of little children.”’ 


What weird notions can get into the heads of some of the 
childless or near-childless members of the intelligentsia is seen 
in the remarks of one of their number who spoke some time ago 
at a New England War Conference. Referring to the women 
already in war work, she stated that many of them would not be 
willing to leave the factory when the necessity that brought them 
there had passed. Never again are they to be content with 
woman’s accepted réle as a stay-at-home. They will continue 
their work. As the speaker put it: ‘“‘Most of them will want to 
feel that they are socially useful.” 

The Catholic weekly, The Wanderer, dubs as ‘‘classic nonsense”’ 
the obvious implication of the statement that intradomestic 
work was not socially useful. Commented the editor: 


“While other ages have sinned against the family, they never 
thought to deny that such sins are dangerous to society and to the 
State. Not even the leaders of decadent Rome ever implied, even 
at the height of feminine folly, that housewives and mothers are not 
‘socially useful.’ On the contrary, they opposed the betrayal of 
family life by Roman women, and strove energetically to bring them 
back to their senses and to their duty. It has remained for our 
anarchic age to insinuate that begetting and rearing children is not a 
‘socially useful’ career for women.” 


One could easily add similar statements. But perhaps more 
important is it to point out that there has been not only talk but 
also action. The fact is that considerable effort has been put 
forth, for instance, to get legislation in behalf of the nursery school 
movement. This began at least as far back as 1937, and is still 
being exerted to-day. Thus, there is House Bill No. 3313 
referred to in the Congressional Record by Congressman Bloom on 
January 18, 1937. Its purpose according to the Congressman 
was ‘“‘to promote the general welfare through the appropriation 
of funds to assist the States and Territories in providing more 
effective programs of public pre-grade education.” ‘The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Education. A corresponding 
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measure, Senate Bill No. 2510, was introduced in the other 
Chamber of Congress. Again in 1939 and 1940 we meet nursery 
school bills, substantially the same as the foregoing if not identi- 
cal. Ina letter addressed to members of Congress, under date of 
June 3, 1940, by the National Kindergarten Association, ref- 
erence is made to bills H.R.6474 and §.2510. The letter states 
that ‘‘the bills are identical, the House Bill introduced by Mrs. 
O’Dea preceding the Senate Bill, introduced by Senator Pepper.”’ 
It adds: ““They are similar to the Kindergarten bills introduced 
in 1939 by Congressman Bloom and the late Senator Copeland. 
$.2510 has been reported by the Education Committee and is 
now on the Senate Calendar. We earnestly ask your support 
for this kindergarten measure.”’ 

It is worthy of note that, whenever the Bill $.2510 is referred to 
in the Senate, one of its purposes is always said to be ‘‘Nursery 
School Education.’’ For instance, in the report to accompany 
the measure, when sent by Senator Pepper of the Committee on 
Education and Labor in July, 1939, one reads the following: 


“The Committee on Education and Labor, to whom was referred 
the bill (S.2510) to promote the general welfare through the appropria- 
tion of funds to assist the States and Territories in providing more 
effective programs of public kindergarten or kindergarten and nursery- 
school education, having considered the same, report favorably there- 
on with amendments and recommend the bill as amended do pass. 

“The amended bill authorizes to be appropriated for the fiscal 
years 1941 to 1946, inclusive, the following sums for making pay- 
ments to the States and Territories to aid in the promotion and opera- 
tion of kindergarten and nursery schools in the public schools of the 
States and Territories: 


Bessenvennas $4,000,000 1944.......... $10,000,000 
ee 6,000,000 1945.......... 12,000,000 
PEP cccesecsus 8,000,000 1946.......... 14,000,000 


“It is specifically provided in the bill that all supervision, manage- 
ment, control, and choice of kindergarten and nursery school education 
means, processes, and programs are to be under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the State, Territorial, and local governments.”’ 


At this writing there is before Congress a Bill (H.R.7522) “to 
amend the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1943, so as to 
authorize the use of public school buildings in the District of 
Columbia as and for day nurseries and nursery schools and for 
other purposes.” The Report (No. 1831) accompanying this 
Bill states, among other things, that ‘‘the Committee [of the 
District of Columbia] recognize the need for day nurseries in the 
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District of Columbia under present wartime conditions.” It 
goes on to argue that, if mothers in the District could put their 
children into nurseries and go to work, a local source of labor 
would thereby be tapped and the housing problem alleviated. 
“Every working mother reduces the number of persons required 
to be brought to the District of Columbia, and to that extent 
alleviates the problem of housing.’”’ Apparently some action 
is being taken with the Bill still hanging fire. The local Evening 
Star of February 3 stated that “applications for four nursery 
school positions, to be paid out of the President’s emergency fund, 
allocated last Saturday to the District Board of Education, are 
coming into the office of the Acting Superintendent of Schools. 
The Board,” it went on to explain, “has received a grant of 
$2273 for the employment of two directors in an extended 
school program for children of working mothers and for two 
nursery school consultants from the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, which administers the President’s Emer- 
gency Fund of $400,000. . . . The fund expires on May 21, so that 
employees’ salaries will have to be paid from Lanham Act funds 
after that time.” 

The Lanham Act referred to provides funds for various types 
of services, such as health and child care in defense communities. 
Grants have been made for day care of children from this fund. 
In still other ways has the Government supported this cause. 
Thus, for some years past, not a little has been allocated from 
WPA funds for it. Again, the work of the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity has helped it along. For example, a news release coming from 
the Housing Authority under date of April 24, 1939, says that 
nursery schools had been organized for the residents of 40 public 
low-rent housing projects in various States. The release as- 
serted they were supplying ‘“‘properly supervised recreational 
and moral training.” 

Still further interest in this matter was shown by the Govern- 
ment, when in August, 1942, a Conference on the Day Care of 
Children was called by the United States Children’s Bureau. It 
is well to note that the term, ‘day care,” is constantly used in 
government publications, and that the term is a very broad one. 
Thus, in the publication of the Children’s Bureau, Standards for 
Day Care of Children of Working Mothers, one reads the following: 
“The standards described below would apply to day nurseries, 
nursery schools, kindergartens, child care centers, play groups, 
or any form of group care for preschool children.”’ Certainly 
that is sufficiently inclusive. Of course, there are some very 
fundamental differences between these various types of groups. 
The nursery school, for instance, does much more than just care 
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for children while their mothers work. Jt has a full-fledged 
educational program. 

Everything points to the fact that other action on the part 
of the Government will follow. This may show itself in one or 
more of a number of ways. Other attempts at securing legisla- 
tion may be tried. Or again, funds for this work may simply 
be sought from Congress through the annual appropriations for 
the Children’s Bureau. The latter method is suggested by the 
fact that the question very much to the fore in the Day Care 
for Children meeting called last August was: ‘‘Do we need more 
provision for day care?’ And of course with that went the 
further question: ‘Should we ask Congress for funds to carry on 
an enlarged program?’ Such an approach implies the notion: 
“Why bother with legislation and risk a battle if we can get 
what we want without it?” 

There is no question that pressure from certain individuals 
to have the Government help with a nursery school program in- 
creases. Many of these people even wish that, as a matter of 
definite policy, the State reach out increasingly for the child. 
It is, in fact, no less than their studied ambition to put Uncle 
Sam into the réle of Mother Samuela. 

Needless to say, this evolution would be most unfortunate and 
should be fought relentlessly. The child’s natural parents, 
and not a Mother State, are accountable before God for his 
upbringing. And normally no State hireling or public func- 
tionary can ever be a satisfactory substitute for the child’s own 
natural parents. Furthermore, there is the consideration that 
the American family sense has already been greatly weakened by 
such rampant evils as childlessness and near-childlessness, 
through the child-murder called abortion, through divorce and 
various immoralities, and the unquestionable fact is that the 
shifting of the duty of child care from the home to the State, from 
parent to hireling, will greatly add to this unfortunate situation. 
To kill the family sense would be a deadly blow to the country 
and its people. It would be fatal to individual, Church, and State 
alike. Uncle Sam must be dissuaded from attempting the rdle 
of Mother Samuela. 












Choir Duty and Conventual Mass in 
Religious Communities 


By Cyrit PIONTEK, O.F.M. 


The purpose of this treatise is to present the obligation of say- 
ing the Divine Office with an inseparable conventual Mass in its 
proper setting, as called for in Canon 610, §§ 1-2. 

In many instances, this obligation is somewhat obscured by a 
similar demand, also quite seriously inculcated, in Canon 595, 
§1,n.2; at least, the wording of these two Canons, if improperly 
translated into the English language, might render their juridical 
meaning somewhat obscure, and in certain cases identical. 

Most of our various Sisterhoods in the United States emanated 
originally from old religious establishments in the different 
European countries where they were obliged to observe the papal 
enclosure and also to recite the Divine Office in choir. By special 
Indults of the Apostolic See, some of them still enjoy the privilege 
of using the liturgical books of their respective regular Orders— 
for instance, the Missal, Ritual, Ceremonial, a proper and fixed 
Calendar, and for this reason also a distinct ‘‘Ordo’’ for their 
chapel and divine services. 

Chaplains and other priests, who say Mass in the chapels of 
these various institutions, may be at times somewhat perplexed 
as to whether the given community is entitled to a Conventual 
Mass in the full meaning of the Code, or only to a communily 
Mass according to the general rubrics of the Missal. 

With these things in mind, the following questions may be.. 
asked : 

I. What is the obligation imposed by Canon 610, §§ 1-2? 
II. What about the analogous legislation in Canon 595, § 1, 
n. 2? 

III. What is the practical application of the foregoing two 

principles? 


I. The Obligation Imposed by Canon 610, §§1-2 


Canon 610, § 1, prescribes: ‘In religious organizations of men 
and women, in which exists the obligation of the choir, the Divine 
Office must be recited daily in common, conformably to the con- 
stitutions, in every house with at least four Religious who are 
bound to choir, and who are not at the time lawfully impeded: 
and if the constitutions so provide, even fewer than four are 
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obliged to recite the Office in choir.” Paragraph 2 continues: 
"The Mass corresponding to the Divine Office of the day, accord- 
ing to the rubrics, must also be celebrated daily in communities 
of men, and, where possible, even in the communities of women.' 


a. Obligation of Choir Duty 


The Code makes a distinction between those Religious who are 
obliged to choir duty and those who are not, but it does not 
specify what religious organizations are obliged to the recitation 
of the Divine Office in choir. However, from the latter part of 
the above-quoted Canon 610, § 1, it is evident that the reference is 
only to communities of men? and of women with solemn vows.’ 
But not all religious communities with solemn vows have the 
obligation of reciting the Divine Office in choir, although their 
members may be obliged to recite the Office privately because of 
their solemn and perpetual vows‘ or promotion to the subdiaco- 
nate.’ The obligation of each particular religious organization, 
then, must be ascertained from its Constitutions, which are con- 
sidered particular law in this matter according to the general 
laws of the Code.° 

In the pre-Code legislation, twelve Religious were required to 
form a canonical house, called a monastery, convent, regular 
house, etc.’ According to the legislation of the Code, only six 
professed Religious are now required to constitute a formally 
established house (domus formata); and, where there is a question 
of clerical religious organizations, at least four of these must be 
priests. The Code thus puts the larger and smaller houses on 
the same footing in the present matter; and there cannot be any 


1 Literal translation according to Woywod, ‘“‘A Practical Commentary on the 
Code of Canon Law” (Canon 610). This work will be also used in the subsequent 
quotations in English of the Canons cited. 

2 Called in the pre-Code legislation ‘“‘regulares Ordinum religiosorum.”’ 

* Called properly ‘‘moniales’’—e.g., Ordinis S. Clare, Visitationis, etc. Cfr. 
Canon 488, n. 7. 

4S.C.Ep. et Reg., Cenomanen., 19 apr. 1844, Fontes, n. 1938, (vol. IV, 908): “An 
moniales in genere stricte obligentur sub gravi, vi sue professionis, ad recitationem 
divini Officii suo instituto proprii? Utrum moniales teneantur sub gravi Officium 
Divinum publice in choro recitare? Utrum pariter sub gravi teneantur idem Officium 
privatim recitare cum nequeant choro interesse? E.mi Patres, referente E.mo- 
Polidori, rescripserunt: Affirmative quoad moniales vota solemnia professas iuxta 
regulam ab Apostolica Sede approbatam, in qua huiusmodi onus imponitur. Si 
autem tale onus in regulis non imponatur, Orator consulat probatos auctores 
relate ad obligationem, qu ex consuetudine oriri potest. Ubi vero vota simplicia, 
non teneri.”’ 

§ Canon 135. 

* Canon 489. See: S. C. de Religiosis, 26 iun. 1918 (A.A.S., X, 290), 26 oct. 1921 
(A.A.S., XIII, 5388-539), according to which all Religious Orders and Congregations 
_ are under papal law shall revise their rules and constitutions according to the 

ode. 

7 Conc. Trident., sess. XXII, de observandis et evitandis, Declarationes et Resolu- 
tiones, n. 92, § 10 (Richter, Lipsiw, 1853, p. 143). 

* Canon 488, n. 5. 
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doubt now that even the small houses are equally bound to recite 
the Divine Office if a sufficient number of the members bound to 
choir duty are able to attend choir.’ The obligation rests on the 
community as a body, not on the individual Religious, unless 
their presence in the choir is required to complete a quorum,”® 
and they are not otherwise hindered from attending the choir! 
or lawfully excused or dispensed by a legitimate Superior.” 

In connection with this regulation it must also be added that 
the simply professed religious clerics, destined for the priesthood, 
are members of the community; and for this reason they share 
this obligation equally with the solemnly professed,'* unless they 
are actually hindered from attending the choir or are lawfully 
dispensed from it.’* Whenever these are legitimately absent 
from the choir, they are not obliged to say the Divine Office pri- 
vately, unless they are in major orders or the respective Con- 
stitutions demand it." 

From the sources attached to the three paragraphs of Canon 
610 it is evident that the obligation of reciting the Divine Office 
is imperative only in communities whose Constitutions prior to 
the promulgation of the Code prescribed a Divine Office—either 
the ordinary canonical hours of the Roman Breviary or those of 
their own Breviary legitimately approved by the Apostolic See?’ 
or a certain part of the Roman Breviary or of their own legiti- 
mately approved Breviary."* The reason is, that the Code does 


® A physical or moral impossibility excuses them according to the well-known 
adage: ‘‘Ad impossibile nemo tenetur.” 

10 According to Canon 610 a quorum consists of four Religious, and even of three, 
if the Constitutions say so. Note that the term employed in this connection is only 
“religiosi,”” not “‘professi.” And because novices also are ‘‘religiosi sensu lato,” 
it is probable that they also can make up a quorum. See Vermeersch-Creussen, 
“Epitome,” II, n. 701, p. 411: ‘‘benigna opinio est probabilis.” 

11 E.g., by the sacred ministry during this time of Divine Office. 

12 The respective Constitutions have to be consulted on this point. 

13 Cfr. Canon 578, n. 2. 

14 Cfr. Canon 589, § 2. The Constitutions of the respective religious organiza- 
tion usually amplify the power of the Superiors, both majors and local, in this regard. 

% Canon 578, n. 2: ‘‘nisi sint in sacris constituti aut aliud constitutiones expresse 
preescribant.” 

16 Cfr. Canon 578, n. 2, which has no footnote whatsoever, and therefore leaves the 
old — intact in this matter wherever such an obligation existed prior to 
the Code. 

17 Some old Orders (e.g., the Benedictine) still retain their old Breviary according 
to the Constitution of Pius V, Quod a nobis, July 9, 1568, because they had it for 200 
years prior to the date of said Constitution. According to the Constitution of Pius 
X, Divino afflatu, Nov. 1, 1911, they may, however, adopt even now the Roman 
Breviary, if the Superior General and the Chapter General favor the change. See 
the two documents on the front pages of the Roman Breviary. 

%S.R.C., Monialium Conceptionistarum, 11 aug. 1905 (Decr. auth., n. 4167): 
“‘Moniales Conceptionista quotidie per annum legunt Officium Immaculate Con- 
ceptionis B.M.V., a sa. mem. Pio Papa IX anno 1863 approbatum, exceptis qui- 
busdam diebus in quibus Officium diei recitant secundum Breviarium Romanum 
ad usum Fratrum Minorum...” See also Decr. auth., nn. 968, 1358 ad 4, 1561, 1752 
ad 1, 1790 ad 2, 1934, 2061, 2269, 2411, 3761 ad 1, 3869. From these many and 
various Decrees, therefore, it is evident that quite many cloistered nuns, who are 
obliged to say the Divine Office in choir, still enjoy the privilege of having a Divine 
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not impose a new law in Canon 610, but rather supposes an exist- 
ing law—according to the well-known rules, ‘Lex retro non res- 
picit,’” and ‘‘Quidquid legislator volutt, expressit; quod noluit, 
tacuit.”"*° Wherever, then, such an obligation sub gravi did not 
exist prior to the promulgation of the Code, it may not be intro- 
duced sub gravi after the promulgation of the Code, although 
former Constitutions demanded a recitation of the Divine Office in 
common but not under the pain of mortal sin (e.g., the Officium par- 
vum B.M.V. in some religious communities of women with simple 
perpetual vows).*4 Some of the older canonists and moralists 
erroneously sponsored the contrary view. The above-quoted 
words of the Sacred Congregation of Religious (cfr. footnote 4) 
still hold: ‘‘Where they have only simple vows, they are not 
obliged.’’*? This question, however, will be discussed more fully 
below in Part II of this dissertation. 

The proper place for the recitation of the Divine Office in 
common is the church, or at least an oratory (choir) which is 
immediately connected with the church by a door, or an opening, 
even a window.”* 

Canon 610, § 3, rules: ‘In these religious organizations, 
whether of men or women, the solemnly professed members who 
have been absent from choir must recite the canonical hours pri- 
vately, except the lay Brothers and Sisters.’’ According to this 
canonical norm, the lay Brothers and Sisters are not bound to say 
the Divine Office privately. The particular Rule, however, and 
the Constitutions of a Religious Order may enforce such an obliga- 
tion on this class of Religious; thus, the solemnly professed lay 
brothers of the First Order of St. Francis of Assisi are also bound 
sub gravi** to say every day a certain number of Pater nosters* 
as a substitute for the canonical hours, and this obligation must 


Office of their own, which is either a part of the Roman Breviary or of one of those 
old Breviaries of the regular Orders which antedated by 200 years the Constitution 
of Pius V, Quod a nobis, July 9, 1568 (quoted on the front pages of the Roman 
Breviary). In his Brief Religiosos Ordines, dated September 6, 1785, Pius VI granted 
to the entire Franciscan Order of men and women the privilege of having their own 
Breviary, Missal and Martyrology. This Brief is in the front pages of the Franciscan 
Breviary and Missal. 

19 This old adage is now incorporated in Canon 10: “‘Leges respiciunt futura, non 
preterita, nisi nominatim in eis de preteritis caveatur.” 

® Cfr. Canon 18 on how to interpret this adage. 

21 Most of our American Sisterhoods teaching in schools and doing hospital work 
belong to this class of religious communities. 

22 Cfr. S.C.Ep. et Reg., Cenomanen., 19 apr. 1844; Fontes., n. 1938, ad 2. Cfr. 
the foregoing footnote 4. 

23S.R.C., Minorum Conventualium, 12 dec. 1879 (Decr. auth., n. 3506). 

a Kazenberger- Iglesias, Liber Vite seu Regule S. Francisci " Expositio (Ad Claras 
Aquas, 1926), p. 75; Piat Montanus, Prelectiones iuris regularis (3 ed., Parisiis, 
1906), I, qq. 361-362. 

% Regula Fratrum Minorum, cap. III: “Laici vero dicant 24 Pater noster pro 
Matutino; pro Laude 5; pro Prima, Tertia, Sexta, Nono, pro qualibet istarum, 7; 
pro Vesperis autem 12; pro Completorio 7.” 
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be discharged even privately in the form of onus diei.* On this 
matter, then, the Constitutions of the respective Order must be 
consulted.” On the other hand, most of the religious communi- 
ties of women in this country, although they may come directly 
from a community of women with solemn vows in Europe, no 
longer pronounce solemn perpetual vows in convents with a papal 
enclosure; since they are reduced to religious organizations with 
an episcopal enclosure only and pronounce simple perpetual vows,” 
they do not recite the canonical hours according to the Roman 
Breviary, but only the Officium parvum B. M. Virginis instead.” 
Of course, this new regulation does not impose under sin® the 
obligation of reciting these prescribed prayers either in choir or 
privately, although the revised Constitutions demand them in the 
formally established houses (domus formatz)—and then even in 
private, if a Religious is hindered from saying them in the choir.*! 
Some Benedictine Sisters of this kind still recite the canonical 
hours according to the Benedictine Breviary,** although they are 
not cloistered nuns.** On the other hand, the Visitation nuns, 
although cloistered nuns with solemn vows, recite by a papal 
indult only the Offictum parvum B. M. Virginis.*4 

As a matter of fact, then, the Code did not change the obliga- 


% Kazenberger-Iglesias, op. cit., p. 76; Piat Montanus, loc. cit. 

27 Approved by the Apostolic See after the Code. Cfr. S.C.de Religiosis, 26 iun. 
1918 (A.A.S., X, 290), 31 mart. 1919 (A.A.S., XI, 239). 

% Bargilliat, Prelectiones Iuris Canonici (Parisiis, 1923), II, 218: “Ut vota moni- 
alium sollemnia reputentur, debent emitti in domo clausure pontificie adstricta.”’ 
Cfr. S. C. de Religiosis, 22 maii, 1919 (A.A.S., XI, 240); Commiss. Pont., 1 mart., 
1921 (A.A.S., XIII, 178); S. C. de Religiosis, 23 iun. 1923 (A.A.S., XV, 357). To 
this class belong the various communities of Sisters in the United States who adopted 
the Third Rule of one of the four regular Orders in the Catholic Church, with a set 
of new Constitutions approved by the Apostolic See according to the Code of Canon 
Law. See S. C. de Religiosis, 26 iun. 1918 (A.A.S., X, 290), 31 mart. 1919 (A.A.S., 
XI, 239). The canonical status of these various Sisterhoods, then, has to be judged 
from the tenor of the newly revised Constitutions, approved for them individually 
by the Apostolic See in recent years after these two-aforementioned documents of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious were issued. 

29 Such was the case with most of the Dominican and Franciscan Sisters of the 
Third Order who came from Europe and opened parochial schools and hospitals in 
this country. 

® Battandier, Guide Canonique . . . des Instituts a veux simples (16 ed., Paris, 
1923), p. 236: ‘Mais, cet office, bien qu’inscrit dans les constitutions, n’est pas obli- 
gatoire pour les sceurs pour une double raison. Les constitutions n’obligent point par 
elles-mémes sous peine de péché, et d’autre part une pareille prescription existe 
seulement pour les religieuses 4 voeux solennels.’’ See also footnote 4 of this dis- 
sertation. 

31 Cfr. S. C. Ep. et Reg., Bononien., 28 iul. 1902, ad 3; Fontes, n. 2040 (vol. IV, 
1090-1092): ‘‘Professas votorum simplicium ad recitationem divini Officii extra 
chorum non teneri.”” Even if a Sister refuses to go to the choir, she is not held to 
private recitation. 

32 Augustine, ‘A Commentary on The New Code of Canon Law’”’ (3rd ed., 1922), 
III, 327: ‘“‘.. . by a strange mixture of ancient custom and modern legislation, they 
follow the Rule . . . in reciting the full office.” 

33 Because they are not cloistered nuns, they do not pronounce solemn vows, and 
for this reason are not bound sub gravi, unless they should be obliged to do so by a 
special Decree of the Holy See, prior to the promulgation of the Code 

34 Cfr. Bucceroni, Institutiones theologiz moralis (2 ed., Rome, 1893), II, n. 116. 
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tion of reciting the Divine Office in religious organizations of men 
and women. Therefore, where such an obligation existed expressly 
in the Rules or Constitutions before the promulgation of the 
Code, it must be continued; on the other hand, where such an 
obligation did not exist prior to the Code, it cannot be introduced 
without the consent of the Apostolic See. As a rule, all the re- 
ligious organizations of men with solemn vows,®* and also of 
women with solemn vows and living in a papal enclosure and des- 
tined for choir service,** must recite the canonical hours of the 
Roman Breviary or of the pre-Tridentine Breviary of their regular 
Order legitimately approved for them by the Apostolic See.” 
All the religious organizations of men and women with simple 
perpetual vows only are not obliged sub gravi to say the Divine 
Office (i.e., the canonical hours of the Breviary) either in choir or 
privately, unless the men are in major orders. If their newly 
approved Constitutions demand it (e.g., in some clerical institu- 
tions with simple vows for the sake of having a choir, or in order 
that the members may learn the Divine Office opportunely before 
the reception of the subdeaconship), such an obligation arises 
only from the Constitutions, which per se do not oblige under 
pain of sin.** The same rule applies also to the various Sister- 
hoods with simple perpetual vows, whose newly revised Con- 
stitutions approved by the Apostolic See read: ‘“‘All the Sisters 
shall recite in Latin the Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
choir, provided at least four professed Sisters are present who are 
not actually impeded in the community; otherwise, they shall 
recite the same privately. . . . Sisters who do not know how to 
read shall say the prayers prescribed in the Rule, namely, twelve 
Our Fathers for Matins and Lauds, and five for every other canoni- 
cal hour.’’* 

At first sight, this and similar regulations found in nearly all 
the newly revised Constitutions of the various Sisters’ communi- 
ties seem to impose a real obligation to recite the Oficium parvum 
B. M. V., either in choir or privately; at least, the terminology 
in the English language, ‘shall recite,’’ seems to indicate it. This 


% According to Canon 488, n. 7, still called ‘‘regulares’’ are those who belong to a 
strict religious Order and even now, after the promulgation of the Code, pronounce 
solemn perpetual vows according to Canons 574, § 1, and 575. 

% According to Canon 488, n. 7, called ‘‘moniales’”’ in the strict sense of Canon 
Law. Usually they are nuns, forming a Second Order of a Regular First Order (e.g., 
the Poor Clares, the Benedictine, the Dominican, and Premonstratensian Sisters of 
the Second Order, also the Visitation nuns). In the United States, the canonical 
status of the various Sisterhoods is positively established by the S. C. Ep. et Reg., 
litt. ad Archiep, Baltimoren., 30 sept. 1864; Fontes, n. 1995 (vol. IV, 994-995). 

37 See the foregoing footnote 17 in regard to the Breviaries. 

38 Bastien, Directoire Canonique (30 ed., Bruges, 1923), p. 115. 

% Constitutions of the Franciscan Sisters of St. Bernardine, Reading, Pa., ap- 
proved by the Sacred Congregation of Religious, May 19, 1933, nn. 157-159. 
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norm, however, contains only a form of direction, but no precept 
under sin.“ 


 Cfr. S. C. Ep. et Reg., 28 iun. 1901, Normz, n. 156: ‘“Sororibus chori com- 
mendanda est plerumque recitatio communis Officii parvi B. M. Virginis, aut ali- 
cuius partis eiusdem Officii, ita tamen ut ad illam recitationem non obligentur sub 
peccato.’’ And there is also an explicit Declaration of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious on this matter: ‘‘Minime dici potest Officium parvum B. Marie Virginis 
esse obligatorium pro choristis, quippe eius recitatio ex simplici constitutionum dis- 
positione oritur.” Cfr. Sceurs de Nazareth, ChAlons, 27 sept. 1861, ad 17, quoted 
by Battandier, Guide Canonique (16. ed., Paris, 1923), p. 236. 


(To be continued) 
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Our Catholic Population To-Day 


By WILLIAM SCHAEFERS, LitTT.M. 


I 


During the first decade of the exciting and turbulent twentieth 
century our Catholic population enjoyed an average annual in- 
crease of 421,735. If since 1910 our Catholic population had 
grown as rapidly each succeeding year, the figure for the total 
population given in the 1942 Official Catholic Directory would 
have read 27,842,547, instead of only 22,556,242. The difference 
is a big 5,286,305. 

The decline in growth of our population was not, however, so 
rapid during the second decade of the century as it was during 
the succeeding two decades (1920-1940). It was especially sharp 
in the decade, 1930-1940. We should bear in mind that by 
1931 immigration had diminished to a mere trickle, and that also 
the decade 1930-1940 was characterized by successive years of 
grave economical depression. Simultaneously, economical con- 
ditions affected the birth rate of nations the world over, for the 
dollar casts its shadow across the cradle as well as into the 
kitchen pantry. 

The decline in the growth of our Catholic population is shown 
in the following table. 


TABLE I: Decwine in CATHOLIC POPULATION GROWTH BY DECADES 


Decline in Extent 


Decade Increase Decrease in Gain of Growth 
1900-1910 4,217,350 eee oe 
1910-1920 3,388,526 828,824 19.5% 
1920-1930 2,468,149 920,377 27.0% 
1930-1940 1,199,434 1,268,715 50.1% 


The decline in the growth of our Catholic population is due to 
three causes: first, immigration is no longer a feeder; second, 
decline in the Catholic birth rate; third, leakage from the Church. 
Over the first factor we have no control. Over factors two and 
three we have some control, theoretically at least. 

We cannot re-open the flood gates of immigration; it would 
take an Act of Congress to do that. In 1921 Congress enacted 
the “Immigration Quota Plan,’ and the effects of the Act were 
perceptible at once. There were 500,000 fewer immigrants in 
1922 than in 1921. In 1940, for the first time in the history of 
our nation, it was found that the number of emigrants during an 
609 
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intercensal period had been greater than the number of immi- 
grants. During the decade 1930-1940 the number of persons who 
left this country exceeded by 46,500 the number who entered. 


II 


A section must necessarily be devoted to the history of im- 
migration, which was responsible for the prodigious growth of 
our Catholic population. A single statistical cameo will prove 
this. From 1900 to 1920, during which time successive im- 
migration waves of mighty proportions reached our shores, our 
Catholic population increased 7,600,000, or 75.1%; during the 
last twenty years, when immigration was negligible, the Catholic 
population increased 4,557,448, or only 25.7%. 

We may divide the history of immigration to this country into 
four periods. The first period extends from the discovery of 
America to the close of the Revolutionary War; the second from 
1785 to the close of the Civil War; the third from 1865 to 1900; 
the fourth from 1900 to 1921. 

The first period may be called the “exploration period.” It 
was the springtime of America. Exploration, adventure, and 
the quest of gold was on. 

The second period may be named the ‘“‘pioneering period,” 
when the emigrant movement to the West on a large scale got 
under way. During these two periods, immigration was light— 
merely the drops foreshadowing the shower that was to come 
later. 

The third period we may call the ‘“‘expansion period,’’ when, 
following the close of the Civil War, the nation took on new life 
as unlimited opportunities beckoned from every corner of the 
country. The Old World heard about these opportunities. 
“America, Land of Opportunity,’’ became a familiar cry in 
Europe. Immigrants came over in large numbers, in fact, there 
came intermittent squalls when the 500,000-a-year mark was 
hit repeatedly. 

The fourth period might be named the “industrial age,” or 
the “‘mechanical age,’’ or the ‘‘age of mass production.”” Anyway, 
the dawn of the twentieth century witnessed the beginning of the 
wide use of labor-saving machines and the birth of mass pro- 
duction. Immigration, in waves of titanic proportions, hit our 
shores. Six times it reached the one-million-a-year mark. The 
nation boomed; its population skyrocketed, and so did the 
Catholic population. We were taking giant strides and making 
history with a rapidity that astonished the staid Old World. 
The centuries-old ecclesiastical centers of Europe watched the 
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phenomenal growth of the Church in America with amazement. 
For twenty years we broke records. After that, the population 
growth began to toboggan. 

Table II shows the effect immigration had on our Catholic 
population growth. 


TABLE II: CatuHoxiic PopuLaTion GrowTH 1890 To 1940 


Increase in Rate of 
Census Year Population Population Increase 
1890 8,579,966 peal rans 
1900 10,129,677 1,549,711 18.0% 
1910 14,347,027 4,217,350 41.6% 
1920 17,735,553 3,388,526 24.4% 
1930 20,203,702 2,468,149 14.0% 
1940 21,403,136 1,199,434 5.9% 


III 


From 1900 to 1940 the population of the U. S. increased 
55,674,000, or almost 73%. But the increase in the Catholic 
population during these 40 years was even greater; it more than 
doubled. The increase was 11,273,459, or 111%. 

A prodigious growth! We might indeed talk about it with 
enthusiasm. But when we break down the 40-year period 
into two 20-year periods, we make a discovery that smothers 
our alleluias. We find that since 1920 the Catholic population 
has not been growing so rapidly as has the non-Catholic popula- 
tion. At first, that may seem incredible. But here are the 
facts: whereas from 1900 to 1920 the non-Catholic population 
increased 19,110,169 or 27%, while the Catholic population in- 
creased 7,605,876 or 75%, from 1920 to 1940 the non-Catholic 
population increased 22,291,072 or 25.3%, whereas the Catholic 
population increase was 3,667,583 or only 20.7%. During this 
latter 20-year period neither the non-Catholic nor the Catholic 
population was fed by immigration, but the Catholic birth rate 
was considerably higher during this period than the non-Catholic 
birth rate. Yet, the rate of the growth of the Catholic population 
was not so rapid. Why not? There seems to be no other way 
to account for the situation except by admitting that 1t is because 
of defections from the Church—leakage!! The following table 
tells the story. 

1 Almost needless to say, our leakage does not imply a corresponding accession to 
other Christian denominations. With very few exceptions, our fallen-aways merely 
go to swell the total of the non-Christians who already compose the vast majority of 
our population. There is, thus, no sectarian angle to our discussion. Whatever 
controversies may prevail between the Christian denominations, only the perversely 
bigoted can view without the deepest concern the steady and serious defections of to- 


day from all the Christian Churches. Unless these defections are arrested, our civili- 
zation will soon cease to be Christian. 
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TABLE III: Growrts or Non-CaTHo.ic AND CATHOLIC POPULATIONS 
Non- —Non-Catholic— ——Catholic——. 
Catholic Rate Catholic Rate 
Popu- In- of In- Popu- In- of In- 
Year U.S. Pop. lation crease crease lation crease crease 
1900 75,994,575 68,864,898 ..... Fk) | +» ie 


1910 91,972,266 77,625,239 8,760,341 12.7% 14,347,027 4,217,350 41.6% 
1920 105,710,620 87,975,067 10,349,828 13.3% 17,735,553 3,388,526 23.6% 
1930 122,775,046 102,571,344 14,596,277 16.6% 20,203,702 2,468,149 14.0% 
1940 131,669,275 110,266,139 7,694,795 7.5% 21,403,136 1,199,434 5.9% 


Now that there is no longer any immigration, or rather now 
that emigration exceeds immigration, the growth of the non- 
Catholic population is determined by the excess of births over 
deaths plus the Catholic leakage, whereas the growth of the 
Catholic population is determined by the excess of births over 
deaths and the number of converts made, minus the leakage. 
But, despite the leakage, the rate of growth of the Catholic popu- 
lation might have kept pace with the rate of growth of the non- 
Catholic population had the Catholic birth rate remained as high 
during 1920-1940 as it was in the better days. But it has been 
falling. The more it falls, the smaller is the excess of Catholic 
births over Catholic deaths and the more conscious we become 
of the leakage—and the more it pains us. But of the Catholic 
birth rate and the size of the leakage we shall have more to say 
in an article in a later issue of this REview. The subject of the 
birth rate merits a special article. 


IV 


Taken by sections, we note that the growth of Catholic popu- 
lation is slowing down almost everywhere. The 1940 U.S. Census 
reveals that Florida is the fastest growing State in the country, 
that New Mexico is the second fastest, and California the third 
fastest. But the Catholic population in these three States is 
almost at a standstill. Since the Census figures were published, 
the war, of course, has made a difference. There is a vast move- 
ment of people to war industrial areas. But this shifting of 
armies of workers, which in instances is swelling the Catholic 
population of a number of dioceses, is only a passing phenomenon 
of the war. 

Fifteen years ago, in a study of the Catholic population? 
we noted that large dioceses whose episcopal sees are located in 
“river cities’’ were enjoying a steady but not a rapid growth. 
But at that time there was a great deal of talk in Washington 
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about promoting cheap water transportation, and on the basis of 
that talk we had visions of the rebirth of river traffic, and prophe- 
sied that the Catholic population in the dioceses concerned 
would grow more rapidly. But the deep waterways project 
ran into trouble. Too many influential politicians couldn’t 
“see it,’ and said the scheme was not a practical one. So the 
project died a-borning, and the Catholic population in the 
dioceses that might have profited did not boom. 


TABLE IV: PopuLaTIon or RIvER SEES 





Diocese 1917 1927 1942 
Louisville 115,931 114,964 116,514 
(on Ohio River) 
Cincinnati 210,000 220,000 257,179 
Kansas City 70,000 80,000 78,356 
(on Missouri River) 
Omaha 72,840 90,335 101,050 
St. Paul 265,000 280,449 289,123 
(on Mississippi River) 
St. Louis 421,500 440,000 440,000 
Totals 1,155,271 1,225,748 1,282,222 
Gain in Catholic Population 70,477 56,474 
Percentage of Gain 6.0% 4.6% 


In the South, the growth of the Catholic population was more 
or less phenomenal twenty-five years ago, but it has bogged down. 
Take, for instance, Texas. During the decade 1917-1927, the 
increase in Catholic population in the ‘Lone Star’ State was 
281,207, or an admirable 69%. During 1927-1942 the increase 
was only .072%. But the Catholic population of the dioceses 
whose sees are located in our “million population cities” is still 
growing quite rapidly. More than 40% of our total Catholic 
population is concentrated in the twenty-one archdioceses of 
the U. S. All but two of the archdiocesan sees are located in 
big cities. Some expert opinion has it that the trend to the big 
urban centers has stopped. But this is not true. 


TABLE V: CATHOLIC POPULATION OF THE BiG CITIES 


Diocese 1917 1927 1942 
New York 1,325,000 1,273,291 1,111,718 
Chicago 1,150,000 1,250,000 1,543,471 
Detroit 386,000 626,780 800,638 
Philadelphia 710,000 785,585 872,425 
Los Angeles 176,993 298,000 340,000 
Total 3,747,993 4,233,656 4,668,252 
Gain in Catholic Population 485,663 434,596 


Percentage of Gain 13.0% 10.2% 
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Vv 


There is no getting around the fact that our Catholic population 
growth has been slowing down for a good number of years— 
rapidly, of late years. No one knows just how deep the termites 
of modernism and indifferentism have gnawed into the vitals of 
the Church in this country. But it is certain that considerable 
damage has been done. 

In spite of the warning that ‘“‘figures lie,” this article is un- 
hesitatingly offered for serious consideration. There is, of 
course, nothing official about its tables of figures and the deduc- 
tions made. But there is meat in it. 

Some readers may say that the statistics given in the Official 
Catholic Directory are neither accurate nor complete, and that 
therefore the figures submitted in this article, based as they are 
on statistics cited from the Directory, need not be taken very 
seriously. It is true that the Directory statistics may be neither 
100% accurate nor are they 100% complete. But it is also 
true that the Catholic Directory is the only source of substantial 
information on Catholicism in the country. It is an official 
Directory. Millions of subscribers accept The World Almanac 
as a reliable source of information and a veritable treasury of 
statistics, although this Almanac does not hesitate to use the 
Official Catholic Directory as its source for Roman Catholic 
statistics. At the very least, the figures in the Directory are 
sufficiently accurate to offer an objective basis for determining 
the general trends in our Catholic population; and the trends 
which they indicate should certainly receive serious considera- 
tion from all who have at heart the welfare of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. If absolutely complete figures were avail- 
able for all the years under consideration, they might well em- 
phasize, rather than diminish, the significance of the trends 
manifested by the incomplete statistics. 








School Conservation of Fuel 
By Pauw E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D 


The day of conservation is upon us. Schools can render an 
important service towards the winning of the war by economical 
management of the school-building plants. Many schools 
throughout the nation are facing a critical heating situation 
resulting from a shortage of fuel. This condition has resulted in 
the rationing of fuel oil in many districts, while in other localities 
it is impossible to secure an adequate supply of coal. The diffi- 
culty is chiefly one of transportation. The supply is commonly 
ample at the points of origin. The fuel oil shortage is particularly 
severe despite outstanding service on the part of our railroads, 
and the coal situation is only less critical. 

The American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
the Federal Coal and Oil Co-ordinator, and the War Service 
Committee of the Heating and Ventilating Engineers have united 
in an effort to help consumers meet the crisis. The consumer 
cannot say that he was not warned of the impending shortage; 
responsible people time and time again during the summer and 
fall of 1942 predicted the situation and gave adequate warning 
to consumers. The war has reached a magnitude that precludes 
any improvement in the situation until the war is over. School 
officials must consider their heating problems as something more 
than an emergency for merely a single winter season. 

Every school administrator must study the situation in his own 
locality. Local newspapers agitate the fuel situation, and 
endeavor to guide aright all residents of the affected localities. 
There is considerable confusion arising from conflicting requests; 
there are conflicting orders from a succession of newly appointed 
fuel administrators and other government officials. Coal stokers 
have been frozen, supposedly for the duration of the war, and 
later the stokers have been “thawed out.”” The threatened re- 
striction of oil deliveries would have closed many schools, but this 
restriction was later lifted by the authority that placed it. This 
vacillation does not detract from the seriousness of the situation. 

Must the oil-fired plants be converted to permit the use of coal? 
This conversion requires materials, labor, and time. Priorities 
stand in the way and the period of conversion may be a slow one. 
Often the lack of adequate coal storage facilities complicates the 
problem. Some schools claim that their oil-fired heating plants 
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cannot be converted to coal. This may be true in some in- 
stances, but all aagles of the situation demand sudy in each case. 
Wishful thinking will not provide the required quantity of fuel. 
Nor does the conversion from oil to coal solve every problem. 

The shortage of coal, especially at points distant from the 
source of supply, may become more acute. Economy in the use 
of fuel, called for in normal times as well as in this emergency, is 
now a patriotic service and a distinct contribution to the war 
effort. The conversion of oil-fired or coal-fired plants to the use 
of gas is extremely difficult and does not solve the problem. 
The gas-burning furnace or boiler is a highly specialized device, 
generally with a chimney and combustion chamber that will 
not serve with either oil or coal. Industrial war production will 
continue to exact a heavy toll on the available supply of gas, and 
there are in many localities gas-heated homes that cannot change 
quickly and inexpensively to some other fuel. 

The War Service Committee of the Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers sums up its study of the problem in these recom- 
mendations: 


“Many existing plants now burning oil formerly burned coal, and 
can be converted without much difficulty. It is advisable to effect 
conversion of large plants burning in excess of 5000 gallons annually. 

“It is recommended that every effort be made to provide correct 
operation of heating systems, better inspection, and adequate main- 
tenance to increase the efficiency of existing plants. 

“Changes in operation may include: (a) lower maximum tempera- 
tures, correct temperature control to avoid overheating; (b) to limit 
operating hours to actual school needs and to provide partial night 
shut-offs; (c) to split the system to permit different operating sched- 
ules for each portion of a building; (d) a complete cutting off of any 
unused rooms and areas. 

“Increased efficiency may also be obtained: (a) by more frequent 
adjustment and cleaning of equipment and periodic inspection of 
boilers, furnaces, and controls; (b) by reduced heat losses through 
the application of insulation, storm sash, window strips, and by 
closing all unnecessary openings; (c) by utilizing to the full recircu- 
lation of air; (d) by studying and modifying firing methods for dif- 
ferent grades of fuel; (e) by reducing unnecessary high air changes 
in the ventilation of classrooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums.”’! 


Reduction of Indoor Temperatures 


In the opinion of the experts the shortage will be most acute in 
the supply of oil and in the supply of gas. Whether the con- 
version of existing oil-fired and gas-burning plants is feasible or 


1 The American School Board Journal, September, 1942, p. 50. 
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not, all schools must bend every effort to the economical care and 
use of the heating apparatus. The lowering of indoor tempera- 
tures during the heating season is proposed as one means of 
reducing the consumption of fuel. The usually accepted standard 
for temperature of classrooms, with the exception of the kinder- 
garten and similar rooms in which small children play on the 
floor, is as close as possible to 68 or 70 degrees. Schoolrooms 
often maintain temperatures several degrees in excess of 70 
degrees, because occupants often demand this for comfort. 
Teachers plead that this high temperature is necessary for the 
pupils. In point of fact, pupils commonly accept existing condi- 
tions without question. Linn tells us that a reduction to 65 
degrees is entirely reasonable during an emergency and creates 
no hazard to health. He adds that “if the instructors, who 
usually are women, would dress properly for the lower tempera- 
ture they should be comfortable enough.’”’ An accurate ther- 
mometer, not a short-sleeved blouse, is the correct norm of 
proper temperature. The significant item is this: a four-degree 
reduction in building temperature permits a saving of 10 per 
cent of fuel. 

Sixty-five degrees is perhaps the irreducible minimum for 
classroom comfort, but lower temperatures are feasible in other 
areas of the school building. Corridors need not be over 60 
degrees; 55 degrees in toilet rooms will discourage loitering in 
these areas. This same level is satisfactory for gymnasiums 
and shops where students are actively engaged. 


Proper Humidity Saves Fuel 


Humidity is a factor. The lower the humidity goes, the 
higher the temperature must be to maintain comfort. When 
the relative humidity falls to a very low point owing to climatic 
or outside conditions, higher temperature is required. The term 
“relative humidity” refers to the present air moisture in terms of 
a percentage of the total that the same air would carry (without 
dropping) at the same temperature. Warm air will carry more 
water; this means that, when air is warmed, it may contain the 
same moisture but the relative humidity will be lower unless 
more water is added. Consequently, less heat is required to 
maintain comfortable conditions if the relative humidity is high. 
If there is no humidity control, dishes of water or tubes hung on 
the back of radiators will help. There are on the market a num- 
ber of humidity-producing units that are satisfactory for class- 
rooms or libraries. The humidistat controls the amount of 
moisture to be added, and an atomizing spray or an evaporating 
humidifier will provide proper air moisture. Proper humidity will 
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save as much as 2 degrees of temperature, or to put the result in 
different terms, a temperature of 68° with a relative humidity 
of 62% gives about the same comfort in feeling as does a 70° 
temperature with a relative humidity of 47%, as 72° with 32%, 
as 75° with 15%, as 77° with 2%. When we consider that the 
maintenance of a 75° temperature demands 15% more fuel than 
a 70° temperature, the importance of the humidity factor be- 
comes apparent. 


Excessive Ventilation Wastes Fuel 


The problem of ventilation complicates the heating of any 
building. Authorities differ. No one wishes to deny adequate 
fresh air to the pupil at work, but one writer tells us that “research 
by competent authorities concerned with the amount of outside 
air introduced into classrooms has resulted in the present rec- 
ommendation for an average of about 30 cubic feet per minute 
per pupil.’”’ However, Linn’ tells us that “‘15 cubic feet of fresh 
air is sufficient so far as the health requirement is concerned.”’ 
All mechanical systems of ventilation have their faults. The 
split and full-fan systems run outgoing air to the attic. It is 
recommended that outgoing air be returned to the basement and 
exhausted near the supply fan, and that dampers be intercon- 
nected so that one-third to two-thirds or all of this air is re- 
circulated by the fan, or exhausted at will at the ground level. 
Economy is likewise served, we are told, by shutting down the 
central ventilating fans in plenum chambers and making use of 
the windows for essential ventilation. It is possible to overdo 
window ventilation; some teachers have a tendency to open them 
more widely than necessary. They perversely open windows in 
classrooms equipped with individual unit ventilators. This is 
unnecessary if the ventilators are kept in working condition, 
but teachers resort to the open window procedure rather than 
learn the use of the simple mechanism designed to control radia- 
tion. A cynic rises to remark that we do not need controlled 
heat and ventilation so much as controlled teachers. 

Of the required air—15 to 30 cubic feet per minute per pupil— 
not more than one-third should be taken from out-of-doors or 
expelled through the vent flues; two-thirds should be recirculated 
air. Mechanical ventilators that bring in fresh air, and then 
expel it from a building without a substantial percentage of re- 
circulation, are wasteful of heat. Systems of this type can be 
altered. There is great waste in heating and throwing away 


2 “School Heating Problems in This War Emergency,” in School Management 
(February, 1943), p. 140. 
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1800 cubic feet of outside air every minute for every classroom. 
In nearly every case alteration can effect the recirculation of 
1200 cubic feet per minute and thus reduce the amount to be 
heated to only 600 cubic feet per minute per classroom. The 
physical changes necessary to accomplish this saving present no 
great problem. They can be made at little expense, and will 
not consume any large amount of such restricted materials as 
sheet steel, copper, aluminum, or brass. 

We cannot take for granted that the dampers for closing the 
ventilation outlets for a building are in working order; they 
must be inspected from time to time. It is sometimes found that 
outboard exhaust dampers have been inoperative for years. 
In these cases the custodian daily manipulated a switch or valve 
in the basement, but the dampers remained unaffected. Thus, 
with the ventilators left open overnight, a rapid and unnecessary 
heat loss occurred. A mechanical engineer* recommends that 
dampers in mechanical ventilating systems be equipped with 
springs or weights which will positively close them unless energy, 
via compressed air or electricity, passes the exhaust- or supply-fan 
motor and holds the dampers open. This will effect that the 
damper is open only when the fan runs; the result is conservation 
of fuel. 


Insulation of Windows, Walls and Roof 


The proper use of window shades will provide a measure of 
insulation. When the shades are pulled down at night and over 
the week-ends during cold weather, the blanket of air between 
the window glass and the shade gives a degree of insulation. It 
is a simple expedient and may result in a saving of as much as 
four per cent of the fuel. Windows are commonly a source of 
much heat loss. Weatherstripping will help, and double storm 
windows, though unusual, will definitely restrict heat losses. 
The locking of window catches at the meeting rails is another 
simple method of reducing heat loss at this point. The sash 
leakage of loose windows is frequently found in older buildings. 
Window frames should be calked airtight to the walls in which 
they are set. Dust streaks around the casings often reveal that 
the winter winds course freely through the crevices. Exterior 
tuck-pointing with elastic compound will correct these leaks at 
small expense. The moldings which hold the sash can be set up 
closer to the sash, and thus reduce the leakage at this point. 

This discussion of ventilation has brought us to the top of the 
building. Elton R. deShaw, Engineer of the University of the 


* Samuel R. Lewis, in The School Executive (October, 1942), p. 51. 
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State of New York,‘ is of the opinion that the greatest heat loss 
results from neglect to insulate the top floor ceilings adequately. 
We know that heat rises, and he calls our attention to the fact 
that lath and plaster are better conductors of heat and cold than 
any type of masonry or frame side walls. He counsels ceiling 
insulation of about four inches of loose or bulk insulation, blanket 
or quilt. It is within the province of the architect to see to it 
that this insulation is applied directly over the ceiling lath or slab. 
In buildings of frame construction side walls should be insulated 
by the blowing method. Commercial insulating companies are 
competent to advise in this matter. 


Other Methods of Fuel Conservation 


It is a mistake to design a heating system in such a way that 
the entire building must be heated to insure a reasonable tem- 
perature for a single room. Often only a limited area is in use in 
the evening or over week-ends. Relatively slight changes will 
make possible the segregation of specified areas without heating 
the entire building. A separate steam main for the administra- 
tive offices and for the rooms containing plumbing fixtures will 
effect a reduction in the fuel bill. With such an arrangement the 
offices may be kept warm for executives’ night or holiday work, 
the plumbing is protected from frost, and the rest of the building is 
kept at minimum temperature. 

Must custodians begin to fire the boilers early in the morning? 
There is no question that the warming up process consumes time, 
but it may be possible to cut down on the time required by adding 
more radiation to rooms subjected to unusual exposure. The 
simple device of an ordinary fan blowing through a radiator may 
overcome the delay caused by a room difficult to heat. A small 
electric reflector is sometimes sufficient to provide the additional 
heat needed in a particular office when the rest of the building is 
notin use. Automatic temperature control is a device to prevent 
overheating, and it should be kept in perfect condition. Manual 
controls of individual radiators are very flexible, but all teachers 
should be thoroughly instructed in their use. The temptation 
to open a window to reduce excessive heat is practically irresisti- 
ble unless the teacher has been schooled in the proper technique. 
Periodic inspection of thermostats and dampers is indicated. 

The furnace room is the source of heat. The equipment there 
must be of the best. The custodian must make sure that the 
boiler settings are tight in order to prevent any leaks through 


ee Tips on Saving Fuel,” in The Nation’s Schools (November, 1942), 
p. 34. 
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the walls. Badly fitting doors and furnace fronts cause the CO, 
chart to show a material reduction, indicating a great fuel loss. 
The result is carbon monoxide, or partially burned coal. These 
defective settings and doors may result in a fuel loss of as high 
as 30-35%. Defective insulation of heat conveyors will augment 
this. A little fire clay or asbestos will stop an extreme leak for 
less than a dollar, a leak that might cost in itself as high as $250 
a year. 

A competent custodian will keep his boiler clean inside and out. 
Dust piled on machinery hinders its effective operation. One- 
fifth of an inch of soot is equal to one inch of asbestos as an 
insulator. This barrier between the source of heat and its 
conveyor will cause a loss of as high as 40% of the total fuel 
used. Another evil of soot is the corrosive action of the various 
elements comprising the soot. Frequent cleaning of the heating 
surface is an important function of the custodian. 

Fuel must be of the proper kind for the type of furnace. High- 
priced fuels are not always the best. An analysis of fuel by a 
responsible combustion engineer pays dividends. There is no 
doubt that a standard stoker, properly installed and operated, 
will result in substantial savings in all larger heating plants. 


Cautions for the School Custodian 


The present emergency will likely make it imperative to con- 
vert many heating plants to the use of coal. This fuel will 
present new problems to custodians who have had no experience 
in the use of coal. The following list of cautions and economies 
in firing may be invaluable to custodians who else must learn by 
the trial-and-error method: 


(1) Watch temperature and steam pressure. Excess heat and 
steam pressure are wasteful. 

(2) Have a clean heating system and furnace room. 

(3) Adapt firing methods to weather, fuel used, and type of fur- 
nace. 

(4) Watch for air, gas, or oil leaks. 

(5) Watch water level in boiler. 

(6) Have a good draft. Control it by proper use of dampers. 

(7) Watch room humidity. 

(8) Break up large lumps of coal. Shake grates only as needed. 
Avoid smothering fire. 

(9) Burning garbage, forcing fire, or too much poking of fire may 
induce clinkering. 

(10) Provide large combustion chamber. Use it. 


5 Viles, ‘‘The Custodian at Work” (The University Publishing Co., New York 
City), p. 15. 
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(11) Bank with coal—not ashes. 
(12) Keep ashes low (no live coals) in ash pit. Dampen if possible 
before removing. 


Fuel conservation is a patriotic service in the present emer- 
gency; it is at all times a true economy. In schools it is a 
service that calls for the codperation of school administrators, 
teachers, pupils, and custodians. 











The New Dispensation 


By Kirin J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 
VI. Life through Death 


“Our Easter Lamb is slain but will live again.’’ Such is the 
constantly recurring theme of the solemn triduum preceding the 
Feast of the Resurrection. It is applied to Christ’s Mystical 
Body, to souls individually and collectively. Step by step the 
drama of the Passion is unfolded until it reaches a glorious 
climax: “Sepulchrum ejus erit gloriosum.” This applies also 
to the catechumens, who, buried in the waters of baptism, rise 
to a new life in Christ. The antitheses occurring in the Liturgy 
of these three days are more frequent and consequential than at 
any other period of the Liturgical Year, but they are rarely ex- 
plained to the faithful unless they are made the topics of a course 
of Lenten Sermons. On the days themselves there is but little 
time for lengthy sermons, except perhaps during a Three Hours’ 
service on Good Friday. 

Yet, the Resurrection of Christ with its antecedent events is 
the foundation of our holy Faith, just as Baptism is our in- 
auguration into the Christian life and final salvation. Active 
faith and charity are the essentials that will secure for us a 
glorious resurrection. On the Paschal Days Christ provides us 
with the means to live up to what they demand. Faith He 
infuses by Baptism, strengthens it in Confirmation, and then 
furnishes an uncontrovertible basis for that faith by His Resur- 
rection. This faith' He nourishes by the Holy Eucharist. 
Charity also is infused by Baptism, and strengthened by Con- 
firmation. It is restored by Penance. To preserve this charity, 
Christ likewise gave a new commandment that we love one 
another as He loved us. These are the Paschal mysteries, the 
transition from the Old to the New Dispensation, inaugurated 
and validated by the death of the Testator, but prepared before- 
hand. All these considerations establish within us a firm hope 
and confidence that we shall reach our own glorious resurrection: 
“In all things you are made rich in Christ . . . , so that nothing is 
wanting to you in any grace”’ (I Cor., i. 4, 8). But, as we are 
reminded on entering the Passion with Christ, good will on our 
part is necessary: ‘“‘Peace to men of good will’? (Gloria on 
Maundy Thursday). 


623 
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(1) Antiquum Documentum Novo Cedat Ritui 


Maundy Thursday commemorates the Last Supper, which 
immediately preceded the beginning of the Passion. Before 
withdrawing His physical presence by dying on the Cross, 
Christ gave Himself invisibly in the Holy Eucharist to be with 
us until the end of time. This was His Testament to become 
effective after His Resurrection (Mark, xiv. 25). The three 
Masses which were formerly celebrated in the Lateran (for many 
centuries the official residence of the Popes) are now condensed 
into one. The first Mass, celebrated in connection with the 
reconciliation of public penitents, was discontinued when public 
penances were no longer imposed, and the third Mass (during 
which the holy oils were blessed) was eliminated centuries ago 
and the blessings performed at this Mass were added to the 
second. Consequently, the former second Mass commemorating 
the institution of the Holy Eucharist is the only Mass celebrated 
to-day. The Liturgy of Maundy Thursday, although greatly 
simplified, is nevertheless still rich in thoughts and ceremonies. 
We shall consider it as it is celebrated in Rome and in cathedral 
churches, although we cannot enter into minor details. 

Matins and Lauds having been anticipated on the evening of 
the previous day and the Hours having been recited, the Mass 
begins. The same order is observed as on the two following days. 

The Introit announces solemnly: “But it behoves us to glory 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom are our salvation, 
life, and resurrection. ...’’ Christians should no longer fear and 
despise the Cross, which is garbed in white during the Mass. 
Before the redemption it was a sign of ignominy, but in the New 
Dispensation it has become the instrument to bring about our 
glorification. The Gloria is sung, not only to give a festive note 
to the celebration, but also because of the references it makes to 
the Lamb who takes away our sins and to the peace that will 
come to men of good will. Christ delivered Himself for us and 
we must show our good will by delivering ourselves to Him in co- 
suffering; otherwise we shall not share the peace of His Resurrec- 
tion. After the Gloria, the bells are no longer sounded until the 
Resurrection is announced. 

In the Collect we find an allusion to the former absolution of 
public penitents and its effect. Judas, not asking for mercy, 
received the punishment for sin, whereas the thief crucified with 
Jesus, acknowledging and deploring his sins, received the king- 
dom of heaven as a reward. This introduces a serious note into 
the Mass. 

In the Epistle (I Cor., xv. 18-33), St. Paul clearly shows that 
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the first Christians were not all perfect nor all spiritual-minded. 
Baptism had cleansed them from sin and its guilt, but not from 
the consequences of sin—a darkened intellect and a weakened will. 
Abuses crept in among them. In those days, the faithful gathered 
for three purposes in any suitable hall: to receive religious in- 
structions, to attend the agape or charity meal, and to celebrate 
the Liturgy. As a rule, the agape preceded the other functions. 
For this charity dinner, held in the evening, the wealthier Chris- 
tians brought food to be placed before the poor, who usually came 
after the completion of their work. The poor could not always 
arrive at the time appointed, and, instead of waiting for them, 
the donors themselves consumed the food and drink and not 
much was left for the needy. Since love and charity had brought 
them together, the Apostle criticized this lack of charity and 
wrote: ““My brethren, when you come to eat, wait for one 
another’ (verse 23): otherwise you scandalize the needy. 
This, and the excessive eating and drinking on the part of some, 
was not a proper preparation for the Mass to follow after mid- 
night—for the divine banquet of love at which Christ gave 
Himself as the food for our souls. St. Paul describes the in- 
stitution of the Holy Eucharist by Christ as he had received it 
from the Lord by tradition. The power to change bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of Christ was given to the Apostles 
and their successors at the Last Supper. From the transub- 
stantiation and the subsequent real presence, he draws the 
evident conclusion that it is a sacrilege to partake in the Liturgy 
by receiving Holy Communion in the state of uncharitableness or 
mortal sin. This Epistle, also read on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, is admirably chosen. It reminds us not only of the 
washing of the feet performed after the charity meal, but also of 
the fact that an unworthy communicant acts like Judas, who 
delivered Christ into the hands of His enemies, by forcing Christ 
into a soul and body possessed by Satan. Since Judas left 
during the Jewish paschal meal preceding the washing of the 
feet and the institution of the Holy Eucharist, he did not receive 
Holy Communion. Nor was he an Apostle in the full sense of 
the word, although he was one of the twelve chosen for this 
office; he was never ordained, and did, not receive the divine 
mission given to the Apostles on Easter Sunday. The Gradual 
furnishes the first part of the final antiphon recited at all the 
Hours: “‘Christus factus est obediens. . . .”’ The reference is 
to the willingness to accept the passion and death which Christ 
expressed in the Garden of Olives. 

The Gospel, which is also used in the antiphons during the 
washing of the feet with explanatory additions from Christ’s last 
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prayer, commemorates the betrayal of Judas and the love of the 
Saviour. He commands that all should imitate the fraternal 
love shown by His example. More will be said on this point 
when we consider the Mandatum. Here we emphasize merely 
the purity of conscience and the charitable disposition required 
for receiving Holy Communion worthily. 

The Offertory of this last Mass celebrated before the Resur- 
rection is self-explanatory. ‘The right hand of the Lord hath 
wrought strength (in the Garden), the right hand of the Lord 
hath exalted Me (on the Cross). I shall not die (forever), but 
live (again), and declare the works of the Lord.’’ These words 
are very consoling in view of what is to follow. 

The Secret—as also the Communicantes, Hanc igitur, and Qui 
pridie—emphasizes by insertions that on this very day the Holy 
Eucharist was instituted. 

Towards the end of the Canon, before the Per quem hxc omnia, 
the Oleum infirmorum was blessed with the formula found in the 
Pontifical. Formerly the faithful brought small vials with oil to 
the altar railing to be blessed and taken home. Between the 
Communion of the celebrating Pope or bishop and that of the 
clergy, the Holy Chrism and the Oleum catechumenorum were 
blessed with the beautiful ritual also found in the Pontifical. It 
is too long and too rich in thought to be considered here, but we 
may return to it later. After the Liturgy was completed, the 
priests who had received their Easter Communion at this Mass, 
took a supply of the holy oils along for use in their parish churches. 
This practice is followed in the cathedrals of to-day. On this 
day, therefore, all that was needed for the sick and the adminis- 
tration of Baptism and Confirmation was provided for. 

The Communion prayer refers to the love of Christ shown by 
the washing of the feet of His Apostles. The Postcommunion 
refers to the Easter Communion received by the clergy and 
faithful. 

Since the next Mass would not be celebrated until the morning 
of the day of the Resurrection, a second Host was consecrated 
for consumption after the ceremonies on Good Friday. This 
Host was carried in solemn procession to a decorated side-altar 
for the adoration of the faithful until the next morning. 

On this Thursday and the following day Vespers begin signifi- 
cantly with the antiphon, “I will take the chalice of salvation,” 
which is recited immediately after the Mass. Thereafter, the 
stripping of the altars takes place, leaving them without beauty 
and coverings and thus symbolizing Christ, the Man of Sorrows: 
“Diviserunt vestimenta mea” (Antiphon). 
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The Mandatum 


At a convenient time before Matins, a meal was given by the 
Pope or bishop to some poor men, after which the Mandatum or 
washing of feet took place. The rite is simple but very beautiful 
and significant. It deserves a reading in full, but the main 
and always recurring thoughts are: ‘‘ ‘I have given you a new 
commandment: that you love one another, as I have loved you,’ 
says the Lord. ‘In this all shall know that you are My disciples, 
if you have love for one another... .’ Let these three, faith, 
hope, and charity remain in you: but the greatest of these is 
charity. . . .Where charity and love are, there is God. The 
love of Christ has gathered us together. . . . Let us fear and love 
the living God, and let us love one another with a sincere heart. . . . 
When therefore we are assembled, . . . let Christ our God dwell 
among us.’’ After the Pater noster has been recited, the con- 
cluding prayer asks: “‘O Lord, we beseech Thee, . . . that as here 
the outward stains are washed away by us and from us, so in- 
ward sins of us all may be blotted out by Thee.’”’ Once this sup- 
plication has been granted, charity or sanctifying grace will per- 
meate and elevate all. This prayer is certainly a glorious pre- 
lude to the blessing of baptismal water soon to take place. 

Before proceeding further, we may point out a number of the 
antitheses presented in the Liturgy of to-day. (1) At the very 
time when the Jewish leaders were planning to remove Jesus from 
among the people, Our Lord instituted a means by which He 
would remain with His own until the end of time. (2) Surrounded 
by the hatred of the Synagogue, Jesus gave a new law and an 
unparalleled example of His love. (3) Although oppressed at 
the thought of the approaching passion and death, He gladly 
acquiesced in the will of the Father—for the sake of those who 
were the cause of all His suffering. (4) Showing Himself as 
the Omnipotent by casting to the ground the soldiers who came 
to arrest Him, He immediately thereafter gave Himself seemingly 
helpless into their hands. (5) A sign of friendship, a kiss, in- 
augurated the passion and death, which were the greatest ex- 
pressions of His love for friends and enemies. 

To-day’s Liturgy includes only a few small parts of Christ’s 
farewell address and high-priestly prayer, which is the most 
sublime and inspiring passage in all the Scriptures (John, xiv— 
xvii). Forgetting His own worries, Jesus addresses His Apostles: 
“Let not your heart be troubled,”’ because He will be with them. 
A new commandment is given as the most important of all: 
fraternal love. Whatever we shall ask God in His name, He will 
do for us. He will send the Holy Ghost to comfort and teach us. 
He will manifest Himself in those that love Him by keeping His 
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commandments. He is the vine and we are the branches; 
separated from Him, we cannot have life nor bring forth fruit. 
He tells His disciples that, although they are in the world, they 
should not live according to the world. Finally, He predicts 
His Resurrection and Ascension—His victory over the enemies 
who would continue to persecute His disciples. But in Him 
and through Him His followers shall conquer with Him. Sublime 
words and thoughts, but unfortunately too often forgotten. 


(2) Agnus Redemit Oves 


On Good Friday Christ, our innocent Paschal Lamb, was slain, 
and dying He brought life to all who believe in Him and follow 
Him. In harmony with the words of Christ, “‘It cannot be that 
a prophet perish outside Jerusalem” (Luke, xiii. 33), the cere- 
monies on this day were performed in the Basilica of the Holy 
Cross in Jerusalem. Accompanied by the assembled faithful, 
the Pope walked barefoot from the Lateran to this station church, 
swinging a censer before a relic of the true Cross carried in the 
procession. This Friday and Saturday were originally alli- 
turgical (without distinctly liturgical worship), and continued so 
in the early centuries of Christianity. On this particular day, 
Good Friday, the Eternal High-Priest had offered Himself as a 
bloody sacrifice once for all. On the alliturgical days on which 
no Mass was offered, only the Psalter was recited at the usual 
hours and a synaxis took place in the evening. The synaxis was 
a religious service consisting in the reading and explaining of 
passages of Holy Scripture and the recitation of prayers or a 
litany. Soit remained for many centuries. 

The ceremonies of Good Friday, somewhat improperly called 
the Mass of the Presanctified, consist in the very ancient synaxis, 
the adoration of the Cross, and the Communion service. 

The first part of the ceremonies furnishes the finest example of 
an ancient synaxis retained in the Missal of to-day. It was already 
in use in the second century. There is no Introit nor Kyrie, 
but the celebrant and deacons prostrate themselves before the 
altar to make a private preparation. This was always done until 
Pope Celestine introduced the singing of verses and recitation of 
antiphons. The Liturgy starts with the reading of a passage 
from Osee (chapter vi), referring to death and resurrection: 
“In their affliction (caused by the death of Christ) they will rise 
early tome. Come, let us return to the Lord; ... He will strike 
and He will cure us. He will revive us after two days; on the 
third day He will raise us up, and we shall live in His sight.” 
Very appropriate thoughts, applicable to Christ as well to the 
catechumens! The Lesson is followed by a Tract from Habacuc, 
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iii: ‘“‘. . . In the midst of two animals (thieves) Thou shalt be 
made known; when the years shall draw nigh, Thou shalt be 
known; when the time shall come (Easter), Thou shalt be 
manifested. ...’’ The Oration that follows is the same as that 
recited on Maundy Thursday, and recalls the difference between 
the fate of Judas and that of the repentant thief dying with Jesus. 
The Lesson was explained either before or after this prayer. 

The second Lesson from the Old Testament is taken from 
Exodus, xii. It instructs the Israelites regarding the prepara- 
tion and consumption of the paschal lamb: “‘It shall be a lamb 
without blemish, a male of one year. . . . They shall eat the flesh 
that night roasted at the fire, and unleavened bread, with wild 
lettuce. ... There shall not remain anything of it until morning... . 
Thus you shall eat it: you shall gird your reins, and you shall 
have shoes on your feet, holding staves in your hands, for it is 
the Phase (that is, the passage) of the Lord.”” Here it should be 
remembered that strangers in Jerusalem (to which class Our Lord 
belonged) were permitted to eat the paschal lamb on Thursday 
instead of Friday, the regular day for its consumption by the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The Tract, taken from the Messianic 
Psalm cxxxix, refers to the treatment of Christ by His enemies, 
and contains the petitions: ‘‘O Lord, . . . overshadow my head 
in the day of battle. .. . Do not Thou forsake me.”’ These verses 
anticipated what happened when Christ was dying on the Cross. 
The texts so far considered, except the Oration, may well have 
been taken over from the Synagogue, and hence their very early 
introduction into the Liturgy of the Church. 

Logically, the description of the passion and death of the true 
Easter Lamb introducing the New Dispensation follows im- 
mediately. For this day a portion of the Gospel according to 
St. John (chapter xviii) was selected. It is shorter than the 
three other accounts of the Passion, but it mentions incidents 
not related by the Synoptics. Among these are the commenda- 
tion of Mary to John and of John to Our Lady, and the opening 
of the Sacred Heart by a lance. The catechesis following the 
narrative was concluded by the prayer service at which the 
catechumens were present. 


The Great Litany 


Prayers in the form of litanies were undoubtedly taken over 
from the Synagogue at a very early date. St. Justin Martyr 
already mentions them, but the formula of the present prayers 
seems to have been prepared by order of Pope Leo the Great, 
as the special petitions and the wording indicate. It may be 
mentioned that the classes enumerated in the third petition as 
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confessors, virgins and widows signified at that time monks, 
consecrated virgins, and widows who had dedicated themselves 
to works of mercy, to the instruction of women, and to what is now 
called Catholic Action. The fourth petition and prayer for the 
Roman Emperor has been eliminated, although it is found in some 
of the older Missals still in use. 

Our modern litanies were undoubtedly suggested by the 
ancient ones, and developed and became popular in the course 
of time. But there is no reason why the great Litany of Good 
Friday should not be used in the vernacular at public and private 
devotions. Its very text would. bring us fifteen centuries nearer 
to the time of Christ. In fact, the whole first part of the Good 
Friday Liturgy might well be used at the beginning of the Three 
Hours’ service in the vernacular, and the second part might 
similarly be used as a fitting conclusion. In between there 
would be plenty of time to speak and meditate on the Passion 
and to sing appropriate hymns. This procedure certainly would 
be no innovation in a liturgical sense. Rome dose not start 
anything in the way of popular devotions, but approves of them 
after they have proved beneficial for the spiritual life of the 
faithful. The public recitation of the great Litany and other 
prayers would be greatly facilitated by the fact that many people 
already have the text in the widely distributed Holy Week books. 
It would certainly be worth a trial, and no fear of sentimentality 
need be entertained. 


Adoration of the Cross 


As in other ancient synaxes, the offering of gifts and their 
consumption should follow here as it was in the beginning. 
However, in the course of time the adoration of the cross, a 
separate ceremony, was inserted here, and fits in very well. 
First brought from Jerusalem to Constantinople and extending 
then to Rome, this ceremony was inserted in the Liturgy of Good 
Friday by Pope Sergius I, who himself came from the East. In 
the ninth century the ceremony had already spread widely, and 
was greatly amplified by the insertion of hymns and antiphons. 
The use of Greek invocations during the Reproaches may also 
commemorate its introduction by way of Byzantium. 

Originally, the ceremonies were performed with a particle of 
the true Cross, but because such particles were not readily 
available everywhere, a crucifix of wood or metal was substi- 
tuted and the unveiling arranged accordingly. The veneration 
of the cross, as performed barefoot by the clergy, is a reminder 
of the earliest procession held on this day in Rome. 

The text found in the Missal needs no special explanation. In 
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case the veneration of the Cross is used at the close of a Three 
Hours’ devotion, a particle of the Cross enshrined in a small 
ostensorium could be placed between two burning candles on an 
altar in which the Blessed Sacrament is not preserved, and 
finally be presented to the faithful to kiss. During this ceremony 
parts of the Reproaches. might be sung. Either before or after 
the Veneration of the Cross, the blessing with the particle could 
be bestowed according to the approved rite. The relic could 
remain exposed between burning candles until the time of Matins. 


Mass of the Presanctified 


The third part of the ancient ceremonies begins with the bring- 
ing of the offerings to the altar. But on this day not the usual 
offerings of food to be consumed at an agape are brought, but the 
greatest gift, Christ Himself as given to us on the day before, is 
brought to the altar in a solemn although somewhat mournful 
procession. It is a memorial of the death of Christ, as the 
Hymn to the Cross, Vexilla Regis, clearly indicates. On this 
day the sacrifice is consumed by the celebrant alone. 

The Sacred Host having been placed on the altar and incensed, 
the ceremonies move swiftly to the end. Wine and water are 
poured into the chalice, the altar is incensed as usual, the hands 
are washed, the Orate Fratres said, and the Pater noster and 
Libera nos recited in a clear voice. The Host is then divided 
and consumed, and the ceremonies close with the Quod ore 
sumpsimus. Having left the altar, the clergy recite the Vespers 
in choir or privately, and the altar is stripped of its cloths. 


(3) In Pace Dormiam 


The Liturgy of the Vigil of Easter celebrated on Holy Saturday 
consists of three distinct but connected elements. The first 
part concludes with the Exultet, and the second with the baptism 
and confirmation of the catechumens; the third part is the Mass, 
to which the Litany of All Saints forms the transition and intro- 
duction. 

The historic development of this Liturgy is very interesting. 
Here it should be remembered that on this Saturday, like on 
many others, there were originally no liturgical functions until 
the evening. It was the most quiet day of the ecclesiastical 
year. This quietness was inspired by the resting of Christ in the 
tomb before the creation of a new spiritual world, as God had 
rested on the Sabbath Day after having created the old world 
which passed away with the Resurrection. But after sun-down 
the ceremonies multiplied. 
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The Blessing of Fire 


The blessing of fire and light is of very ancient origin. Ever 
since God spoke the words, ‘‘Let there be light,’ and made the 
rainbow appear in confirmation of the promise given to Noe not 
to destroy mankind again, the pre-Judaic people used fire and 
light at their sacrifices. Ever since God appeared to Moses in a 
burning thornbush and established the manner of worship in the 
tabernacle, fire was brought and the seven-branch candlestick lit 
for the evening sacrifice. From this practice, fire and light en- 
tered into the Church, not only because Christ had said “I am 
the light of the world’”’ and “I have come to bring fire upon the 
earth,”’ but also on account of the purifying character of fire and 
of the darkness-dispelling symbolism. When the Church took 
over the ancient rite, she gave it a Christian interpretation and 
substituted wax for animals. So the ceremony received a place 
in the Evening Liturgy of Holy Saturday. The Ewcharistia 
luminaris, as this part was called, has been mentioned by the 
earliest Christian writers. The name may have been inspired 
by the words of St. John, “Lucerna ejus est agnus’’ (Apoc., 
xxi. 23), meaning that the Lamb is the Lamp of the city of God 
and His Church. The ceremony, although celebrated in many 
places, was not made a part of the celebration of the Easter Vigil 
until the fifth century, and was widely solemnized in the course 
of time. 

The rite as celebrated to-day begins with the blessing of fire. 
Originally the fire was blessed in the tomb of the Saviour in 
Jerusalem, and carried thence into the church. Now the fire is 
blessed outside the church or in the portico. The blessing of 
incense and light follows immediately, because these were used 
at the evening services of Jews as well as Christians. Arriving in 
the church, a triple candle carried by the deacon is lit, and the 
words Lumen Christi are sung. This is repeated three times, 
each succeeding intonation being made on a higher note. After 
the procession has arrived in the sanctuary, the offering of light 
and wax takes place in the form of a beautiful Preface, which 
will well repay a studious reading. The large Easter candle on 
which the ceremonies are performed is not blessed, because the 
deacon has no power to confer this blessing. Formerly the candle 
bringing the light into the Lateran Church was broken into 
small pieces after the light service, and these pieces, distributed 
as “Agnus Dei,” were highly prized by women as a protection 
from the dangers of childbirth. At present the blessing of these 
“Agnus Dei’ is reserved to the Pope. Leo XIII composed a 
beautiful ode on the meaning and significance of the “Agnus 
Dei,’’ as expressed in the formula for blessing them. Besides 
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the aid in childbirth suggested by the symbolism of the tomb 
compared with the womb, the ode enumerates the following: 
“Tt shields from lightning and every harm; .. . it breaks the bonds 
of sin, and wars against the powers of darkness; . . . it gives grace 
to those who are worthy of it and quenches the fires of passions. 
Worn with devotion, it saves from perils of the sea, preserves 
from sudden death and from Satan’s snares. He who holds 
it in honor shall triumph over his enemies, and a small portion of 
the ‘Agnus Dei’ shall have as much power as the whole. Lamb of 
God, have mercy on me... .”! This portion was quoted with 
permission, because neither the formula of blessing nor the ode is 
easily found in local libraries. 


Catechumenal Service 


The second part of the rite on the Vigil of Easter consists in a 
final instruction of the catechumens, followed by the blessing of 
baptismal water and the administration of Baptism and Con- 
firmation. It is a very long service even without the instructions 
following the Lessons and the baptismal rite for adults, which 
are now usually omitted. A study of the significance of the 
ceremonies, text, and what they express, will richly repay the 
student. However, since the main points have been already 
mentioned in an earlier article,? and some details regarding the 
Sacraments will follow later, this must suffice for the present. 


The Vigil Mass 


The third part of the Vigil Liturgy consists of the Mass. 
Formerly, owing to the length of the preceding evening services, 
the Mass could be celebrated during the early hours of Easter 
Sunday, but it is now anticipated on Saturday morning. The 
Litany of All Saints takes the place of the Introit and Kyrie in 
this Mass. The Mass proper begins with the Collect, as all 
early Station Masses did. Later on, the Psalm “Judica’’ was 
inserted. At this Mass the catechumens received their First 
Communion, and the short Vespers takes the place of the usual 
thanksgiving and conclusion (Postcommunion, etc.). 

Since Easter has at present a Mass of its own, the Vigil Mass 
may well be referred to Christ as the archetype of catechumens and 
penitents rising from the death of sin; like Christ, both these 
have entered on a new life. As such, the symbolism pertains year 
after year to the Resurrection of Christ and His Mystical Body, 
the Church. Coming at the end of Lent, the Vigil commemo- 


1 Schuster, “Sacramentary,” II, 224. 
? See this Review, March, 1941, pp. 613 sqq. 
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rates, not only an historical event, but a recurring grace-giving 
mystery. The Collect, therefore, asks: “Preserve in the new 
children of Thy family (the baptized and converted) the spirit 
of adoption which Thou hast given (or renewed): that being re- 
newed in body and soul, they may give Thee a pure service.” 
All is summed up in the prayer after the Communion, which 
asks ‘‘that those whom Thou hast replenished by the Paschal 
Sacraments may live in concord,” with God, their neighbors and 
themselves. The catechumens are expressly recalled in the 
Communicantes throughout the following week. In her Liturgy 
the Church, like her Divine Founder and Head, teaches through 
parables. She is the woman mixing leaven with the meal until 
mankind is leavened (Matt., xiv. 31, 33). Having ground and 
prepared the frumen Christi by penance, doctrine and grace, she 
expects the whole mass to rise and to turn into good and palatable 
bread. But leaven, although it makes the meal sour, does not 
make it rise and expand unless a certain temperature is main- 
tained. It is similar in the spiritual realm. Even though con- 
stantly instructed and replenished with grace the Christian will 
not easily coéperate and live up to his baptism, unless he cul- 
tivates some warmth or fervor. This temperature the Liturgy 
aims to supply. A fundamental knowledge of the significance 
of the Liturgy will bring about a favorable atmosphere. It will 
also supply the motives for dispelling the material frost, and, with 
the help of grace, will turn Christians into one bread, one body, 
and one kingdom of God. This is not mere pious sentimentality. 
Whence does the coolness and lack of fervor prevailing in many 
practising Catholics come? How can such a surprising world- 
liness and materialism exist alongside the frequent reception of 
the Sacraments and the daily celebration of Mass? One reason 
is because so many Catholics no longer live with the Church, 
and thereby fail to make the mysteries of religion their very own. 
“The declaration of Thy words giveth light, and giveth under- 
standing to little ones’’ (Ps. cxviii. 130). This is equally true 
with regard to the lessons contained in the Liturgy and applied 
by the Church. 




















A Survey of the Reviews’ 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Some Thoughts on Modern Preaching 


Preaching is a matter of perennial interest for priests, as it is the terror 
of not a few; hence, the experience of others in this field will always 
command attention. It might seem well-nigh impossible to say any- 
thing fresh on so threadbare a theme. However, preaching is a live 
thing, one that will go on as long as the Church herself shall endure; 
hence, it also must needs vary in character as the times change, and 
must be ever newly adapted to contemporary conditions and needs. 
In the January issue of The Month there appeared five comparatively 
short papers on preaching by five different preachers of repute, one a 
secular priest, two Religious, and two with a flash of purple about them 
to enhance the weight of their utterances. 

The Bishop of Northampton points out in his paper that the purpose 
of preaching is not so simple as it might appear. Preaching “‘is condi- 
tioned by the hearers to whom it is addressed.” The first aim of the 
preacher is, of course, the salvation of souls. This is the only considera- 
tion that justifies his appearance in the pulpit. The second aim is the 
conversion of those who do not believe; the third is the confusion or 
refutation of those who refuse to believe and thereby harm the rest. 
However, this last motive should not be intentional; it should be a by- 
product, so to speak, of the preacher’s efforts. In the days of St. Paul 
there were present in the assembly of the faithful both Jews who re- 
jected the idea of the universality of the call of Christ (chiefly on racial 
and national grounds) and pagans, both cultured and uncultured, who 
came in quest of something new or in the hope of finding a sure footing 
in an unstable world. We who have to take into account the possible, 
even probable, presence of non-Catholics should be cautious so as to 
avoid their contempt, as also to assist their conversion. 

There is no room for originality of doctrine in the pulpit. The 

* The compiler of these notes has found it impossible to carry on his work month 
by month for the obvious reason that not a single continental Review now reaches 
him, and it was to a survey of these that he chiefly devoted his attention. It is to be 
feared that at this stage of the war even English or Irish periodicals are not readily 
accessible to the average American reader. For this reason I may perhaps render 
some little service to the readers of the HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEWw if, at least 
occasionally, I bring to their notice some of the more outstanding articles that appear 
in our now so drastically reduced publications, whether monthly or quarterly, the 
shortage of newsprint having made a reduction in bulk imperative. One may per- 
haps add that, whenever a periodical from America comes into one’s hands, it is diffi- 


cult to repress a sentiment of envy at the sight of the unchanged appearance, both 
as to size and production, of those publications. But better days are perhaps at hand. 


Quod faxit Deus! 
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preacher is sent to preach the Gospel, not to air views and opinions of 
his own devising. Originality for us consists in presenting old truths 
in the idiom of our own day, and in showing how the ancient Faith pro- 
vides the answer to all our modern questionings. On the other hand, 
care must be taken not to represent the Gospel merely as a means for 
social betterment, for the improvement of the lot of the so-called work- 
ing classes. It is in the nature of things that if we are listened to, and 
the Gospel is accepted and lived up to by ever-increasing numbers of men 
and women, an increase of happiness and contentment all round is 
bound to ensue. But these things are not the main aim of Christian 
preaching; they are only its natural sequel. 

The paper concludes with this important point: “Lest the Church 
should lose what she might gain from the varied gifts, character and 
temperament of her multitude of preachers, each should make the most 
of himself for Christ’s sake, instead of simply perfecting himself in a 
standardized type of oratory.’’ This is an appeal for the development 
of one’s individual gifts, for a style of preaching that harmonizes with 
one’s character; in a word, the preacher must be himself, and preach the 
truth as he sees and grasps it instead of making himself little more than 
the mouthpiece of what other preachers have said or written. 

Msgr. Knox suggests that the preacher should have in view one par- 
ticular person, addressing himself to an individual, not to the crowd at 
large: ‘“To see the difficulties, discouragements, possibilities of initia- 
tive with his (viz., that particular man’s) eyes, is the first requisite of 
persuasiveness.” Another point made by this distinguished preacher 
and scholar is that ‘Catholics are becoming more Bible-conscious.”’ 
From my most recent reading I gather that this is most happily the case 
in the United States where the Biblical Association is striving to bring 
- the Bible into every household, not merely as a further addition to the 
bookshelves, but as a daily manual. Accordingly, ‘‘a few minutes 
spent in developing your text—either filling in the historical setting or 
clearing up its exact meaning—are not spent unprofitably.” On the 
other hand, a mere stringing together of texts is, like padding, not very 
profitable. The Monsignor’s warning against bad temper, invective, 
vague hectoring in the pulpit, as well as a frequent—not to say weekly— 
harping on collections, or hackneyed warnings against mixed marriages, 
is only too well-justified. 

Fr. Delany, O.P., very properly insists that the preacher should love 
his task of preaching. It is, after all, his highest duty after that of sac- 
rificing and administering the Sacraments. One rarely does well what 
one does not love doing. The priestly calling was most beautifully de- 
fined when St. Peter described the mission of the Apostles. ‘‘It is not 
reason,” he roundly declared, ‘‘that we should leave the word of God in 
order to wait at table’’—or superintend the distribution of shoes and 
clothing. Let others be chosen for these duties, which are not unim- 
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portant in a community; and even those thus chosen must be men full 
of the Holy Ghost. As for ourselves, “‘we will give ourselves continually 
to prayer and the ministry of the word’”’ (Acts, vi. 2,4). As said above, 
one usually does well only what one loves doing, and a good workman 
takes pride in his work. It is a deplorable anomaly in a priest if he 
does not love doing that for which he was ordained, and thus shirks what 
is his professional task. Natural disabilities may at times be pleaded, 
and some of us must indeed make ours the confession of Moses of old: 
“Lord ...I am not eloquent from yesterday and the day before.” 
Maybe, we even feel that “since Thou hast spoken to Thy servant, I 
have more impediment and slowness of tongue” (Exod., lv. 10, 11). 
Well then, we may fall back upon the fact that we have been authori- 
tatively commissioned to preach, and the further fact that there is “a 
special grace inherent in the ministry of the word.” ‘Who made man’s 
mouth? Did not I?” God asked of Moses. So, to the preacher of the 
Gospel, as to the saviour of the chosen people, the Lord says: ‘‘Go...I 
will be in thy mouth, and I will teach thee what thou shalt speak”’ (ibid., 
12). This supposes, of course, that the preacher listens to God. This 
he does when he searches the Scriptures and ponders the message which 
he is charged to deliver by an assiduous application to prayer and con- 
templation. 

Fr. Delany is nothing if not cheering. He denies emphatically that 
there is any truth in the oft-repeated saying that the age of the preacher 
isover. Thisis simply not true. Just as the cinema has not ousted the 
theater and the gramophone has not displaced the orchestra or band, 
so will men always prefer ‘‘the living voice of a living man.” 

Each of the two last contributors makes useful suggestions. Fr. Devas 
says very truly that a great orator is not necessarily a great or good 
preacher. Oratory appeals primarily to the emotions, whereas it is the 
preacher’s first duty to instruct the mind and so eventually to move the 
will or heart. A sermon should be interesting, informative and pro- 
vocative; that is, it should convey ideas and stimulate the thinking 
faculty of the listener. 

I think it is true to say that, if preaching is very often barren of re- 
sult (visible result, let us say), the reason may well be that the preacher 
has no very strong faith in the power of the word. Yet, such faith is 
indispensable for success, and it is justified a thousand times over. 
“Open your eyes,” says one of the greatest preachers that has ever 
graced a pulpit, Bossuet, ‘open your eyes, consider all the most sacred 
possessions of the Church, the baptismal font, the tribunal of penance, 
the holy altar; it is the word of Jesus Christ that gives a new birth to 
God’s children, provides food, and absolves them from sin. If the 
word of God works so powerfully in baptism, in penance, at the altar, let 
us beware lest we imagine that it is useless in the pulpit: it works there 
in a different manner, but always as the instrument of the Holy 
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Ghost . . . . The preaching of the Gospel has established the Faith, has 
brought the nations under obedience, has overturned idols and converted 
the world” (Third Sermon for the First Sunday in Lent). 


Misuse of a Word 


The word in question is “‘medieval.’’ It is the adjective which 
journalists, and even men who should know better, almost invariably 
have recourse to in their denunciations of the conduct of the Nazis in the 
countries temporarily occupied by them. We ourselves are perhaps in- 
clined to idealize the Middle Ages, and to speak of that period of history 
in glowing terms as the “‘ages of faith.’’ Others regard them as the dark 
ages, a period of ignorance, cruelty and barbarism. Yet, the facts are 
that “the cathedrals of England and the continent of Europe were built 
by medieval faith; the universities were the homes of medieval learning, 
and the monasteries were the guardians of classical and ancient ecclesias- 
tical literature.” These things are a commonplace, yet sufficient to re- 
strain anyone laying claim to a measure of education from lumping to- 
gether in one general condemnation one of the most interesting and most 
fruitful periods of human history. That there were occasional, perhaps 
even frequent, throwbacks to barbarism, is not to be denied; the bap- 
tismal ceremony could not at once turn a rude barbarian into a sensitive, 
highly cultured man. But the Church never wearied of her task. Her 
penal legislation bears witness both to her determination and to her in- 
fluence, which kings and nations admitted with varying degrees of will- 
ingness, but without submission to which they would have remained 
barbarians. It is simply “‘illiterate’’ to apply the term ‘‘medieval’’ to 
the conduct of the modern Nazis, and thus to cast opprobrium upon a 
period of which humanity may be justly proud. ‘“‘Gentleness, for- 
bearance, respect for the rights of the poor and the weak, charity, do 
not come spontaneously to human nature.’”’ To have stamped these 
qualities upon the human material under her hand—even though with 
only partial success—is no mean achievement, and no serious student 
of the Middle Ages will dare deny that the Church did so impress the 
European nations (cfr. The Month, January, 1943). 


The Priest in the Post-War Period 


The worldwide conflict which has brought havoc and disaster upon 
peoples and nations is no ordinary war of conquest or dynastic complica- 
tions. It is a struggle, on the one hand, for a so-called ‘‘new order,” and 
on the other, for the preservation, with inevitable changes and restric- 
tions, of the old order. It is perhaps a pleasing occupation to speculate 
on the new world which will one day emerge from this welter of blood 
and tears, but the details of the picture must remain subject to drastic 
alterations. It is nevertheless certain that a new era of history opens 
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before us, as Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B., assures us in the Clergy Review 
for January. The era described as ‘“Modern Times” is over, and so is 
that of the Counter-Reformation. The Benedictine writer suggests 
that the new era might be called that of “Reintegration” or ‘““Reclama- 
tion.”” Heresy, as such, is all but dead, though, to be sure, error abounds. 
But these two things must be kept apart; heresy—formal heresy, that 
is—is a voluntary and obstinate error about the Catholic faith in one 
who professes the faith of Christ and to whom the Catholic faith has 
been adequately propounded. There are not many such people, whereas 
the number of those who hold every imaginable erroneous opinion is 
legion. 

Now, it is the priest’s mission and duty to find a way of approach to 
such minds. Traditional controversy—Anglican Orders, Papal infalli- 
bility, and so forth—are of little concern to people who are not at all 
sure about the existence of a personal God, or whether they have them- 
selves an immortal soul. Hence, what we need is a mind steeped in the 
traditional wisdom of the Church, which looks upon theology, not as a 
study of ecclesiastical antiquity or as a storehouse of arguments with 
which to confute an adversary, “‘but as the architectonic science provid- 
ing the eternal norms of all inferior branches of knowledge, including 
the perversions of Christian doctrine known as heresies.”’ 

If heresy as such is dead or dying, our task must be to win over the 
“heretic.” For this we must equip ourselves with the right spirit—in 
fide et lenitate; that is, the apostle must be strong by reason of a firm 
grasp of the faith but gentle and humble in his approach to men. The 
outstanding qualities of the priest of the ‘“Reclamation” period must be 
utter forgetfulness of self, unworldliness, and a humility which prevents 
a man from even thinking of social status or position. 


The State and Society 


The Tablet (London) has been publishing a series of very important 
and highly topical articles on the disintegration of society and the family. 
To-day society and the State are becoming merged, though they are 
not at all one and the same thing. The tendency is to bring more and 
more departments, not only of social, but even of personal life under 
the control of Government, otherwise called the State. ‘There isa mag- 
nificent theory,” we read, “for those who have little pity on mankind, 
that this should be the major consequence of the age of rationalism, and 
of the great boastful cry to men to free themselves from the incubus of 
institutions, to overthrow the altar and the throne, and to breathe the 
free air of the modern age in which man is at last his own master.” 
These people rejoice when they see the State taking control of more and 
more departments of life, and they seem to regard it as a personal gain 
if compulsion is applied to more and more people around them. 

The disintegration of the family—through easy divorce, etc.—is an 
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even more serious evil than the progressive loss of personal liberty and 
the increasing pressure of the State from the cradle to the grave—one 
is tempted to add, even beyond the grave. (This is actually the case 
in certain questions of testamentory dispositions or gifts made inter vivos 
within a certain period before death.) Such are the facilities for the 
breaking up of the family that the time may come when it will be easier 
for a man to carry out that destructive policy than to change his em- 


ployment. 


The Vernacular in the Liturgy 


One of the English Catholic weeklies, The Catholic Herald, has re- 
cently published a large variety of letters on the above-mentioned theme. 
The ball was set rolling by a priest who, however, so far from advocating 
Mass in English, was content to suggest the desirability of using a lan- 
guage understood by the people in the administration of the Sacraments 
and similar circumstances or functions. But almost at once letters 
came in demanding the Mass in the vernacular, whilst others—and they 
were the majority—deprecated any change in the Liturgy. 

That the use of a dead language has enormous advantages, no one will 
deny. A Church whose only boundaries are those of the globe itself, 
has much to gain from the use of a common language. By this means a 
Catholic is at home anywhere in any Catholic place of worship. That 
there are drawbacks will be denied only by enthusiasts blind to reality. 
As might be expected, the letters are, on the whole, little more than the 
expression of the likes or dislikes of their writers. By far the best argu- 
ment in favor of the vernacular came from a Benedictine Monk, who 
justly points that, if such discussions never lead to any tangible result, 
the reason is that those who intervene in them make the question a 
matter of personal taste instead of going down to, or back to, principles. 
The first thing to be examined should be this: ‘Was the Liturgy, when 
first framed, meant to be understood by those for whom it was drawn up, 
or was it not?”’ The Mass, which is the core of the Liturgy, is of course 
primarily a sacrificial act, which, as such, needs no coéperation on the 
part of the assistants. But the sacrificial act is preceded and followed 
by prayers and readings which, to be sure, were intended for direct in- 
struction and edification; otherwise what could be the meaning, for in- 
stance, of the long lessons of Holy Saturday morning? These readings 
were, in actual fact, intended to complete the instruction of the catechu- 
mens and to hold the attention of the people during the long night watch 
before Easter Sunday. 

The writer of the letter also suggests that it would be useful to investi- 
gate “the development of the non-popular Liturgy, viz., services that 
are not shared by the general congregation but conducted by trained ™ 
choirs or choral clergy—say, a monastic or a cathedral choir. The non- 
attendance of the people at these services made the development of the 
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present difference of language easier, since Latin would be the natural 
medium of the clergy.’’ When Latin ceased to be a vernacular tongue— 
and it did so at an early date—the participation of the general public in 
the Liturgy would tend to be eliminated with ever-increasing rapidity. 

There is no need here to repeat the very strong arguments in support 
of a hieratic tongue, but even the keenest of ‘“‘Latins’” should not be un- 
willing to admit that much instruction and edification is lost to the faith- 
ful, and, when all is said and done, this should be the decisive point in the 
controversy. The best solution of this whole problem is to have good 
translations of the Liturgy in the vernacular, printed and arranged in an 
attractive manner, so that the person in the pew may readily under- 
stand and follow what is being said and done at the altar and in the sanc- 
tuary. 











Answers to Questions 
Easter Collection Held Back 


Question: One of our diocesan statutes reads: ‘‘Every pastor will be 
allowed to take up a special Easter collection to supplement his regular 
salary. The money received in this collection will be reckoned as part 
of the parish income, and must be specifically listed in the annual report 
to the Chancery.” 

Father Michael leaves his parish to become a war chaplain. Father 
Gabriel is transferred to Father Michael’s parish. Father Raphael, 
occupying a diocesan position, is sent to act as administrator of the 
parish vacated by Father Gabriel for a month. These three changes 
all take place two weeks before Easter. The three priests meet and 
have an understanding to this effect: Fathers Gabriel and Raphael 
are to announce (as they did) that the entire Easter collection will be 
sent to the former pastor, who had spent fifty out of the fifty-two weeks 
of the year in that parish. Father Gabriel sends Father Michael the 
total collection; but Father Raphael sends Father Gabriel nothing on 
the plea that neither canon nor statute demands that he should. 

What justification can there be for Father Raphael’s strange line of 


conduct? 
STUPEFACTUS. 


Answer: None. To begin, Father Raphael is a poor sport. 
He is a welsher too; for he goes back on his agreement, an agree- 
ment wherein he had little to waive. He was in the parish only 
two weeks, and at that in the capacity of an administrator. 
Fifty weeks of hire was due to Father Gabriel as the unpaid part 
of his parochial salary, an amount to which Father Raphael could 
have no title either in law or in equity. 

And Father Raphael is no better canonist than he is a sport. 
For the Church provides for the division of pastoral remuneration 
between successor and predecessor within the one year. It is 
divided pro rata, as Canon 1480 prescribes, unless local statutes or 
legalized custom provides for some other just form of settlement. 

Moreover, by force of the Code of Canon Law an administrator 
has no claim to the Easter collection at all, since Canon 472, n. 1, 
prescribes that the Ordinary shall allow out of parish funds a just 
compensation. However, the bishop either by law or custom or 
even by individual arrangement may not give the administrator 
the entire remuneration due to a pastor. At best, then, Father 
Raphael can claim one twenty-sixth of the Easter collection. 
Nor will the announcement that all of the collection was to go to 
642 
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the former pastor be a bar to this, since the administrator’s 
sharing in less than four per cent of the sum collected will not be 
any substantial diverting of the people’s generosity. 


Foreign Accent: No Absolution! 


Question: What should be done about a priest who, recognizing from 
the penitent’s accent that the penitent most likely is not a member of 
that parish, orders the penitent to leave the confessional and go to his 
own parish (a National one) for absolution? 

PRESBYTER ERUBESCENS. 


Answer: By way of response I shall cite the reaction of a peni- 
tent who found himself in a reverse position. A young Irish- 
American goes to confession in a non-English-speaking parish. 
“You are not of our nationality; so I won’t hear your confes- 
sion.’”’ The penitent countered: ‘‘Do I have to belong to your 
nationality to get absolution?’ ‘‘Yes; in this church.” “All 
right, then, I'll report you in the morning to the Chancery 
Office.”” “‘Go ahead and make your confession.” 

Injustice and cowardice describe both incidents. Nor let any 
exception be taken to the descriptive epithet, injustice; for every 
pastor has an obligation to hear his parishioners. These are not 
limited to formal parishioners; because in what concerns con- 
fession, we have what might be called exchange parishioners also. 
For there are always persons going from their own parish else- 
where to get a choice of confessors: hence, no parish in a city 
ever has all of its parishioners as penitents. But penitents from 
other parishes more or less even up those who leave their own 
parish with the chances that no pastor and assistants ever have 
to hear as many confessions as the law obliges them; for quotas 
going out to Religious parishes are seldom replaced, at least to the 
same number. The coward, of course, is never corrected until 
someone calls his bluff. But the likelihood is that the confessor 
complained of will before long encounter someone who will let 
him know that purity of accent is not a disposition for absolution. 


Novenas and Devotional Tastes 


Question: What is the mind of the Church in regard to the new 
ideas introduced by some parishes in promoting novenas through sensa- 
tional advertising by mail and in the papers? In one church the people 
were told to eat a small picture of Our Blessed Lady for nine days in 
order to make sure that their prayers would be answered. Is this 
method theologically justifiable? 


SACERDOS SECULARIS. 
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Answer: As to the swallowing of pellets of holy pictures as a 
part of making a novena, here we cannot be too quick to find 
fault. For Saint Bernadette did and was told to do things that 
we American Catholics antecedently would have called ridiculous. 
The Blessed Mother in not a few of her revelations conformed her- 
self to the atmosphere of those to whom she appeared. She 
deigned to stoop to the taste of her clients, raw as those clients 
might have been in mere human refinement. 

Here too the proverb is pertinent: there is no accounting for 
tastes. The Church being divinely human and humanly divine, 
we must expect human nature to show itself in vagaries. And 
the live need not be the sensational any more than the dead must 
be the decorous. Devotional life, like other phases of life. can 
become exuberant. St. Paul encountered methods of preaching 
that were not to his liking, methods he almost detested; still, he 
appears to admit that those methods, ill according as they were 
with his own taste, were yet salutary; the Lord giveth the in- 
crease. When we read the sermons of St. Bernardine of Siena on 
the town square delivered in the early mornings, we are struck by 
his Billy Sunday mannerisms. Were a contemporary popular 
preacher to use like mannerisms, he would be charged with 
sensationalism. 

Judicious secular priests running perpetual novenas, and not 
urged thereto by the need of increasing church funds, are frank in 
avowing that these weekly devotions intensify the spiritual life of 
the parish by bringing back not a few Catholics to the Sacraments 
and getting all sorts of other Catholics to frequent the Sacra- 
ments. Commercialism is not to be countenanced; yet, if 
Catholics were at a public devotion without giving to a collection 
they might ask in wonderment, as did the crowd of men making a 
mission who were told to give a nickel and no more for the candle 
for the closing service: ‘“‘Is this a Catholic church?” We know 
a priest promoter of a popular novena who began turning over all 
the collections of the multiple services each week to the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul conferences of his city; and as far as I know, he 
continues to do this. 

This particular novena (if I am not mistaken, the kind com- 
plained of) started in a land where bishops are quick to scent 
heresy in practice, and yet are restrained from impetuously inter- 
fering through a saving sense of humor. In the face of popular 
devotions we should try to take the attitude of the fond mother 
towards her boisterous children, not that of their old maid aunt. 


Alice, Where Art Thou? 


Question: Alice, a Catholic, was married to William, a non-Catholic, 
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in September, 1941, before a justice of the peace. They separated after 
three weeks; and about a year later, William informed her that he had 
secured a civil divorce. No record of the marriage can be found in the 
town or county where the marriage is supposed to have taken place nor in 
either neighboring county. Nor can any record of the divorce be found 
in the city where William was presumably living a year after the mar- 
riage; nor of any of his relatives, nor of the witnesses to the marriage. 
Alice now wishes to marry Benjamin, a Catholic. 

(1) What must be done before she can do so? 

(2) What about the civil status of the case? Is Alice civilly free? 

(3) Would Alice be free to swear when applying for a license that she 
has never been married before? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: This marriage seems to have taken place im vacuo. 
But to the answers in order. 

(1) There must be moral certainty that she is free to marry. 
Undoubtedly she can show where she has lived from the time of 
the civil marriage, real or supposed; and an investigation in those 
parishes will disclose whether or not the alleged marriage was 
validated. 

(2) If there is no record of the marriage in the only likely places 
of marriage, then there is no fact of civil marriage. 

(3) Therefore, she is free to swear that she was never married. 
The chances are that she was tricked into thinking she was mar- 
ried. In any event she must be able to present sources of in- 
formation that will clear up the fact or the non-fact of civil mar- 
riage; and if there were a fact of civil marriage and divorce, then 
the fact of non-validation. 


Is Christmas a Greater Feast than Epiphany? 


Question: Why is the Office and the Mass for the Feast of the 
Epiphany assigned for the entire octave, while those for the Feast of the 
Nativity are not? Is not the Nativity a greater and more solemn feast? 

CAPPELLANUS. 


Answer: Christmas and Epiphany are both first-class feasts. 
The Feast of Epiphany ranks higher because it has a privileged 
octave of the second rank, while the Octave of Christmas is a 
privileged octave of the third rank. Epiphany is the older feast, 
and comes to us from the East where it honored the three mani- 
festations of Divinity mentioned in the antiphon for Second 
Vespers (Tribus miraculis ornatum diem sanctum colimus). The 
Feast of the Nativity arose in the fourth century in the West. 

Now that these two feasts have been incorporated in the 
liturgical cycle, we should not regard them as two separate feasts 
vying with one another for honors. Rather we should stress the 
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manner in which one complements the other. Parsch, in his 
“Das Jahr des Heiles,’”’ compares the two feasts to the two pillars 
of a bridge which support the actual celebration of the cycle. In 
this respect they are similar to the two great feasts of the cycle of 
Redemption, Easter and Pentecost. At Christmas the light of 
the feast illuminates Bethlehem; at Epiphany the majesty of 
the Lord shines over Jerusalem (Venit lumen tuum, Jerusalem, et 
gloria Domini super te orta est). Even the differences of the two 
feasts stress their intimate relationship. At Christmas we are 
born again with Christ, our brother; at Epiphany Christ cele- 
brates His wedding with the Church and our soul (Hodie czxlesti 
sponso juncta est Ecclesia). At Christmas Christ is born to us; 
at Epiphany Christ appears to us in His Glory as King. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Communications from Our Readers 


A Month of the Holy Eucharist 
REVEREND EDITORS: 


In April, 1937, three priests, one nun, a number of seminarians and 
one lay person, privately set aside the month as a Month of the Holy 
Eucharist; in 1942 that initial group developed into a membership of 
several hundred. Once again, this April, for the seventh successive year, 
a Month of the Holy Eucharist will be observed by a group of priests, 
religious and the laity. (It is interesting to note that until 1941 mem- 
bers were mostly priests.) This movement, which is being carried on 
with the knowledge of ecclesiastical authority, has been called “‘a work 
that is needed to-day.’’ Its purpose is twofold: first, a more intensive 
glorification of the Holy Eucharist, and, secondly, an increase of its 
saving and sanctifying effects in souls through a better knowledge and 
deeper love of this Divine Mystery. 

April has been kept as the month of the Holy Eucharist because of 
the frequent occurrence of Holy Thursday during this month, and be- 
cause it is most probably the month in which Our Saviour instituted the 
Blessed Eucharist. According to Rev. William J. Lallou, of the Catholic 
University of America, it appears well established by scholars that the 
original Good Friday fell on April 7, and thus the first Holy Thursday 
on April 6. 

“The Eucharist is the consummation of the spiritual life and the end 
of all the Sacraments’ (St. Thomas, Summa, III, Q. Ixxiii, art. 3). 
Moreover, the Holy Eucharist is the greatest expression of God's love 
for mankind and ‘‘the sign of supreme charity”’ (ibid., Q. Ixxv, art. 1), 
but in many hearts this love meets with little or no return. Our Lord 
is substantially present in the Holy Eucharist, but of His abiding 
Eucharistic Presence it may be said: ‘“There hath stood one in the midst 
of you, whom you know not” (St. John, i. 26). Isit not fitting, there- 
fore, that we have a month set aside as a specific means of procuring 
the greater glory of the Most Holy Eucharist? If a month of Our 
Lady is so efficacious in promoting devotion to her, what rich fruit may 
we not expect from a month set apart to honor Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist! 

Holy Mother Church has granted special indulgences for the ob- 
servance of a ‘‘mensis Eucharisticus.”’ These indulgences (taken from 
the ‘‘Preces et Pia Opera,’’ 1938, p. 88) are as follows: 


“Fidelibus, qui uno per annum mense in honorem Ssmi Eu- 
charistie Sacramenti preces vel alia pietatis obsequia devote 
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prestiterint, conceditur: Indulgentia septem annorum, semel 
quolibet mensis die; Indulgentia plenaria suetis conditionibus, 
si quotidie per integrum mensem pium exercitium expleverint 
(S. Pen. Ap., 3 iul. 1928 et 18 mart. 1932).” 


Spiritual exercises of the Month of the Holy Eucharist are left to the 
choice of the individual, but the following are highly recommended: 
frequent, and when possible, daily attendance at Holy Mass and 
reception of Holy Communion; daily visits to the Blessed Sacrament; 
Hour of Adoration, once or twice during the Month, preferably every 
week, and the reading of literature pertaining to the Holy Eucharist. 
A list of appropriate books and pamphlets for use during the Month is 
sent to anyone requesting it. 

The Eucharistic Month does not stress the Holy Eucharist during 
April to the exclusion of the remaining months of the year, since de- 
votion to the Blessed Eucharist is a perennial one, but aims to develop 
in souls a strong and permanent devotion towards Our Lord in the 
Sacrament of His Love. It is in this light that the spiritual exercises 
referred to above are encouraged during the month, for attendance at 
Holy Mass, reception of Holy Communion, et cetera, should, when pos- 
sible, be a part of a Catholic’s daily life. 

As Blessed Peter Julian Eymard, the apostle of the Eucharist, says: 
“When all our thoughts and exercises of piety are brought together and 
concentrated on a single object, they lead us to the highest virtue and 
overthrow every obstacle. ...We have the time in a month to cover 
the entire object of the devotion, to consider it from every angle, and 
to acquire a correct and thorough knowledge of it. By making daily 
and appropriate meditations and by centering our acts, virtues, and 
prayers on the same object for a whole month, we soon get a true and 
solid devotion to the mystery we are honoring. When everything is 
focused on one thought, such a thought is powerful and exhaustive. 
It is said that, to correct a bad habit or an ingrained vice, we must 
first be vigilant and fight against ourselves for some time before starting 
a movement of progress towards the opposite virtue. Once this start 
is given, we move ahead with giant strides. The same holds good for 
the subject in which we are presently interested. It will take us some 
time before we succeed in loving with a strong and enlightened love 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, the mother and queen of all other de- 
votions and the sunlight of piety.” 

Salvation for this country and the world lies primarily in a return 
to the knowledge and love of God by individuals and in a recognition 
of His rights and dominion over us. Thus, to defense activities must 
be united prayer and sacrifice, that we may be delivered not merely 
from the visible enemy without but above all from the invisible foe 
within our hearts—from materialism, indifference to right and wrong, 
forgetfulness of God, atheism and hatred of one for another. The 
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spiritual is the only foundation upon which a nation can be built. But 
if the realization of this spiritual renaissance calls for prayer and penance, 
untold grace will certainly be won through a Eucharistic Month of special 
prayer and sacrifice in union with Christ, the Divine Victim. The 
Month of the Holy Eucharist will also aid in the spiritual rebirth of 
America and the world by an intensification of spiritual life in souls 
effected through a deeper knowledge and love of our Eucharistic Lord. 

The response to the letters on the Month of the Holy Eucharist, 
which appeared in Emmanuel, The Sign and America, and to the article 
on this Eucharistic movement published last year in The Sentinel of the 
Blessed Sacrament, was most encouraging. Memberships and requests 
for information were received from various sections in the United 
States. One gentleman, a daily communicant and charter member of 
the Nocturnal Adoration Society, became a real apostle of the move- 
ment, obtaining sixty-seven members, men and women. ‘This move- 
ment,” one priest writes, ‘‘is the answer to the ills of our day.”” Again: 
“I shall contact others, and encourage this devotion, which should 
appeal to the Catholic heart above every other. I am of the opinion 
that God’s ways will be formed in the hearts of men only through the 
Blessed Sacrament. There must be a return to Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament.”’ A second: “I intend to have a number of the children 
in our school observe April as the Eucharistic Month.” From a pastor: 
“T am heartily in accord with your idea and desire to promote it here. 
Praying God to bless your work. .. .”’ From Europe a Religious 
priest states: “I have no hesitation in saying that your idea is an 
excellent one for promoting devotion to and understanding of the 
Eucharist.” Another: ‘There is no doubt about it. The idea of the 
Eucharistic Month is a very good, an excellent one, that would certainly 
bring about peace and justice and charity not only among individuals 
but between the nations of the world as well. I am wholeheartedly 
in favor of it.”” A letter from the Sodality of a girls’ school reads: 
“During a recent meeting the Sodalists decided to make the Eucharistic 
Month and, although we are few in number, agreed that it would be 
‘an excellent form of Catholic Action’ for us to carry on here... .” 
Another Sodality wrote: ‘We read your article about the Month of 
the Holy Eucharist and our Sodality of forty-two girls would like to be 
numbered among its members.”’ A lay person: “Do hope you have 
much success ii your appeal; prayer is always needed, but now with our 
country at war, it is a real necessity.” Still another: “‘. . .wishing you 
continued success and thanking you for the high honor of sharing in so 
momentous a glorification of the Divine Eucharistic Mystery.”’ Finally: 
“Such a project cannot fail to find favor with Our Lord.” 

The prayers of your readers are respectfully requested to insure 
God’s blessing upon this movement. ‘‘Unless the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it’ (Psalm cxxvi). God willing, may 
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this Eucharistic apostolate, under the patronage and guidance of Our 
Lady, find its fulfillment in the establishment of the Month of the Holy 
Eucharist! 


LoreETTA J. FuRCHT. 


Assistance of Nurses at Illicit Operations 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

Doctor O’Malley in his splendid article, “‘Assistance of Nurses at 
Illicit Operations,”’ in the November, 1942, issue of the HoMILetic calls 
attention to a very real problem in hospital experience. Without pre- 
suming to add anything to Dr. O’Malley’s conclusions, may I offer the 
following observations? 

Morally illicit operations are performed in our public hospitals. The 
main reason, perhaps, for this state of affairs is that the dominant offi- 
cials in these hospitals are persons lacking in an appreciation of God’s 
moral law. 

These operations will cease only when men firmly possessed of true 
moral principles obtain an active voice in the administration of public 
hospitals. Far from withdrawing from such institutions, Catholics 
should try to merit their way into positions of prominence. They can 
then use their influence to put a stop to operations opposed to the divine 
moral law. 

In this process Catholics must not wait to be invited to begin at the 
top. No position in a hospital is so minor but that its holder can make a 
contribution to the desired end. Certainly Catholic nurses in a public 
institution can do their share. Even under the present unfavorable 
conditions they often influence patients to withhold permission from 
objectionable operations. This they do in a perfectly legitimate manner, 
without the slightest violation of hospital rules. And this is not a pious 
hope; it is a fact of experience. 

In view of this possibility of ending morally illicit operations, may we 
not find therein a justifying reason for the continued presence of Catho- 
lic nurses in public hospitals, even though they are occasionally called 
upon to give material coéperation in morally illict operations? 
INQUIRENS. 




































Homiletic Part 
Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CLEMENT Crock 


Low Sunday 
Faith in Christ’s Divinity 


“These are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing you may have life in His name’ (John, xx. 31). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Church follows a coérdinated plan in her selection of liturgical 
prayers at Holy Mass from Sunday to Sunday through the year. 
(2) To-day’s leading thought in all the prayers at Mass is faith in the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, the risen Saviour. 
(3) Unfortunately, in our day even faith between man and his fellow- 
man ts at a discount, creating skepticism in the minds of many. 
(4) Only our Christian faith with the personal and spiritual rejuvena- 
tion of individuals and nations furnishes the remedy for a world 
steeped in strife and social unrest. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Those of you who have adopted our plan of praying the Mass with the 
priest will have observed that certain prayers and passages from Holy 
Writ are designated for each particular Sunday throughout the year. 
In following these liturgical prayers closely from week to week, you 
will discover a very logical sequence in the Scriptural truths which the 
Church places before us for our devout contemplation. You might, for 
example, recall the Gospels selected for the three Masses on Christmas. 
In the first Mass we find St. Luke beautifully and tenderly recounting 
the scenes surrounding the birth of the Infant Saviour, describing the 
humanity of Christ in all its loveliness. However, in the third Mass of 
the same day, St. John, in the opening words of his Gospel, not only 
speaks of Christ’s humanity, but stresses rather Christ’s divinity. In 
our own church here you have often heard the children, at the close of 
Mass, repeat aloud this beautiful Gospel of St. John, namely: ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God; and the Word 
was God. He was in the beginning with God. ...And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us’’ (John, i. 1, 14). 


To-Day’s Leading Thought: the Divinity of Christ 


A similar contrast might be observed in to-day’s Liturgy, as well as 
in the prayers selected for subsequent Sundays immediately following 
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the glorious Feast of Easter. In other words, whereas we were absorbed 
in the contemplation of our sorrowful Saviour during Lent and es- 
pecially during Holy Week, with the Liturgy of the Church so vividly 
portraying Christ’s profound abasement in His human suffering, execu- 
tion and death, the Church immediately follows with her beautiful and 
elaborate Liturgy of Easter Sunday, depicting the Risen Saviour in all 
His glory and majesty—depicting the miracle of the Resurrection which 
Jesus had always pointed to throughout His public life as destined to 
furnish the undeniable proof that He was God and the true Messiah. 
And in to-day’s Mass the leading thought is this: while all Christians 
may think and speak of Christ as man, His words and works would 
carry little weight with us in our conduct in life if He were not also the 
God-Man. And our belief in the victory of Christ over death through 
His divine power, St. John assures us, ‘‘is the victory which overcometh 
the world” (I John, v. 4). 


A Picture of a Man Imbued with Christian Faith 


Turning now to the Gospel for to-day, St. John gives us a picture of a 
man who is not inbued with the true Christian faith. The word had 
gone forth and spread rapidly that Jesus had arisen from the dead. 
That same night, while the disciples were gathered in the upper room, 
the Risen Saviour suddenly appeared before them and said: ‘Peace 
be to you! As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” After con- 
versing further with them, assuring them that it was He, Jesus disap- 
peared. But even amongst the disciples we find a real skeptic. Thomas, 
one of the disciples, was not present when Jesus appeared. Upon his 
arrival, the other disciples exclaimed: ‘‘We have seen the Lord.” But 
this is what the doubting Thomas had to say in reply: ‘Unless I see 
in His hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the place of 
the nails, and put my hand into His side, I will not believe.” There was 
no way to change or convince such a confirmed skeptic. But, continues 
St. John, ‘after eight days, when they were again assembled inside, 
Jesus came again, the doors being closed, and stood in their midst, and 
said: ‘Peace be to you!’ Then turning to Thomas, Jesus said to him: 
‘Bring here thy finger, and see My hands; and bring here thy hand, and 
put it into My side; and be not faithless, but believing.’” It was now 
the believing Thomas who fell upon his knees before his Divine Master, 
and exclaimed: ‘‘My Lord and my God!” After this public demonstra- 
tion of faith, Jesus answered and said to him: ‘Because thou hast seen 
Me, Thomas, thou hast believed. Blessed are they who have not seen 
and yet have believed.” 


Meaning of Faith 


And what does this “‘believing’”’ consist in? We call it faith. To be- 
lieve means, in general, to hold as true what another says, and simply 
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because he says it. To believe in God means, therefore, to hold firmly 
and without doubting what God has revealed, and solely because He has 
revealed it, even though we can neither grasp nor completely under- 
stand it. Our Divine Saviour constantly insisted on our having firm 
faith in Him. For example, when the blind men besought Him to cure 
them, He first challenged their faith: ‘“‘Do you believe that I can do 
this unto you?’ Upon their meeting the challenge satisfactorily, He 
cured them, saying: ‘According to your faith, be it done unto you” 
(Matt., ix. 28-29). When He cured the infirm woman who touched the 
hem of His garment He said to her: ‘Thy faith hath made thee whole”’ 
(Matt., ix. 22). When the storm threatened to engulf the panic-stricken 
disciples, although He was in the boat with them, He rebuked their want 
of faith: ‘‘Why are you fearful, O ye of little faith?’ (Matt., viii. 26). 
At another time we hear Him speak of faith that could move mountains 
(Matt., xvii. 19). 


Prevailing Evil To-Day Is Lack of Faith 


But to-day, my friends, faith, unfortunately, is rather at a discount. 
We are living in a world surfeited with skepticism, doubt, and uncer- 
tainty. The late G. K. Chesterton envisioned a time when people 
would find it difficult to give credence even to the multiplication table. 
And that time seems to be upon us, for the human race has not only lost 
its faith in God, but man even doubts the integrity of his fellow-man. 
And no wonder, when so-called leading statesmen come out with a 
solemn assertion one day, and then a few days later describe their own 
statements as mere “‘campaign oratory.” 

As a result of this prevailing skepticism, an atmosphere of despair 
seems to be settling upon us as we watch this universal flouting of laws 
and treaties between nations, a fierce contempt for truth, rights usurped 
and duties brazenly repudiated between individuals. As a consequence, 
despotic rulers or dictators are once more domineering over whole na- 
tions, resorting to brute force, herding their subjects from place to 
place like brute animals, to whose level we have indeed been sinking. 
But let all of us remember that military might and military triumphs 
may rend the armaments of our enemies but not their hearts. Nations, 
like individuals, must again revert to the reverence of law, the plighted 
word, candor, truth and fair dealing. And the basis of all righteousness 
is religion. Only the motives and sanctions of religion which bind man 
to his Maker will enable us to keep the bestial proclivities of human na- 
ture in abeyance. 


A Spiritual Resurrection Needed 


Yes, we with the world around us need a Christian rejuvenation, a 
spiritual resurrection. That is what the Church prays for in her opening 
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prayer to-day: “Grant, we pray Thee, O Almighty God, that we who 
have now come to the end of the Easter festivities, may through Thy 
goodness always keep their spirit in our life and conduct.’’ Wecan and 
must do our part ‘‘through Christ, our Lord.”” The faith of the early 
Christians must once more point the way. In those early centuries in- 
dividuals in ever-increasing numbers began turning to Christ—not as 
to an earthly saviour, but to Christ, the Son of God, who triumphantly 
proved His Divinity by rising from the dead. They turned to Him, not 
as seeking the answer to the political and social problems of the day, 
but to the moral and spiritual regeneration of their personal lives. Once 
their own personal and spiritual reforms had been accomplished, politi- 
cal and social reforms followed as a natural sequence. This accom- 
plished, they became the leaven, or yeast, in the sodden mass of pagan 
society around them, and gradually leavened the entire mass. This, 
my friends, is once more our mission to-day. For, ‘‘this is the victory 
which overcometh the world, our faith’’ (I John, v. 4). Amen. 


Second Sunday after Easter 
The Good Shepherd: the God of Love 


“I am the good shepherd, and I know Mine and Mine know Me” 
(John, x. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Under the Old Dispensation people spoke of God as the God of 

Fear, while under the New Dispensation we speak of Him as the 
God of Love. 

(2) The relationship between a shepherd and his flock. 

(3) The incident that occasioned the Gospel story of the Good Shepherd. 

(4) How Jesus rightfully lays claim to the title of Good Shepherd, and 
how all Christians are members of this fold. 

(5) Our duties towards this God of Love. 


Under the Old Dispensation people looked upon God as the God of 
Fear. In their conversations and devotions, when they came to the 
name of God, they would momentarily pause and then, instead of pro- 
nouncing His name, Jahweh (or Jehovah), they would substitute for it 
the name of ‘“‘Adonai’’—which meant Lord or Master. Only the high- 
priest, on the Day of Atonement, covered with sack cloth and ashes, 
would enter the Holy of Holies, and there pronounce the word, ‘“‘Jahweh” 
——‘God the Eternal One.” 

Under the New Dispensation, however, we speak of God as the God of 
Love. In last Sunday’s Gospel we saw Him as the God of Peace. 
“‘Peace be with you,” were the first words Jesus spoke when He suddenly 
appeared before the assembled disciples on the day of His glorious Resur- 
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rection. To-day the Church, in her Gospel and Liturgy of the Mass, 
speaks of Jesus as the Good Shepherd, the God of Love. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Picture of a Shepherd and His Flock 


We in this country, accustomed as we are to the hustle and bustle of 
city life, the din and distraction of shop and factory, can hardly realize 
the high position the shepherd of a sheepfold holds in oriental countries 
to this very day. In the land in which to-day’s Gospel was first written 
or spoken, the shepherd is still held in the highest esteem. The one 
selected to watch over their precious flock is usually a man of character, 
stamina, and dependability. Invariably, he carries with him a staff and 
a flute-like instrument. With the latter, early in the morning, he calls 
together the sheep who recognize his voice. From all over the village 
you see them gather around him. Having thus assembled his sheep 
the shepherd, very often accompanied by his dog, leads the way out into 
the country where he selects the day’s pasture for them. 

There are no fences or artificial barriers separating field from field, as 
we see farms divided off in this country. It is the shepherd’s responsi- 
bility to find the good grazing for the day, and to remain with his flock 
and protect them from harm all the day long until he returns them 
safely to their respective owners when evening approaches. It is not 
unusual for a lamb or a sheep to wander away from the fold, or even 
injure itself amidst crags, brambles or rocks. A straggling or injured 
lamb is then thrown over the shepherd’s shoulders and carried along. 
At other times wolves or wild animals may lay in hiding to pounce upon 
the unsuspecting flock and injure or even kill some of the sheep. And 
should it be a pack of wolves approaching, it might even endanger 
the life of the shepherd, should he attempt to fend them off. But the 
good shepherd never deserts his flock, but defends them all even at the 
risk of his own life. 


The Occasion for To-Day’s Gospel Story 


This, then, gives you a faint picture of the lesson which Our Lord 
wished to convey to us in to-day’s Gospel. The occasion for the story of 
the Good Shepherd was this: Christ had given sight to a man born 
blind (John, ix). This miracle caused a great sensation, especially with 
the Pharisees. These Pharisees summoned the man to appear before 
them. When he confirmed Christ’s miracle and defended Jesus against 
their unjust accusations, they became enraged. They cursed him and 
banished him as an apostate from the synagogue. Confronted by these 
Pharisees who sought only their own interests, and having shown them- 
selves the unworthy shepherds who had not protected and shielded but 
banished a member from their own flock, Jesus utilized this occasion by 
telling them the story of the Good Shepherd. Then He concluded by 
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telling them that He Himself was this Good Shepherd—the shepherd of 
immortal souls who would soon lay down His very life for his flock. 


Jesus Rightfully Can Lay to This Title 


Now that we have just passed through the holy season of Lent and 
witnessed the sorrowful scenes of Holy Week, and especially the tragedy 
of Good Friday, no one can deny that Jesus fulfilled the promise made 
in this Gospel, namely, that He would die for His spiritual flock. Yes, 
as He had predicted, ‘‘the good shepherd lays down his life for his sheep.”’ 
Furthermore, He can rightfully lay claim to the title, ‘“God of Love,” 
for He Himself had likewise said: ‘Greater love than this no man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends” (John, xv. 13). But He laid 
down His life even for His enemies, since all men, being sinners, were 
His enemies on the day when He sacrificed His life on Calvary. Yet, not 
even that was to be the limit of His love for us. For, what He once did 
on Calvary where He offered Himself on the Cross in a bloody manner, 
He still does daily in an unbloody manner, and will continue to do so 
to the end of time. Yes, daily He offers Himself on thousands of altars 
for all members of His flock in order to apply to us all the merits of His 
passion and death. 


We as Members of Christ’s Sheepfold 


This brings us now to that spiritual sheepfold of which you and I are 
members, namely, the Church of Jesus Christ which He established to 
protect and shepherd us all. Within this fold we have smaller units and 
subdivisions. For example, you parents are the shepherds commissioned 
to watch over your own children. In their youthful levity and inexperi- 
ence, like the lambs, children are exposed to frequent dangers to their 
precious and immortal souls, especially in these days when the world is 
so much given to wickedness, and virtue and the fear of God have almost 
become bywords and matters of jest or ridicule. As good shepherds, it is 
your sacred duty to shield them from all evil associations, and to warn 
them against intercourse with irreligious people, lest they fall victims 
to the wolves that go about in sheep’s clothing. In addition to this, 
each one of us is the shepherd of at least one sheep, namely, his own im- 
mortal soul, which should be very dear to each of us and scrupulously 
guarded from all danger. 


The God of Love and Our Duties Towards Him 


“I am the Good Shepherd, and I know Mine and Mine know Me.” 
In Holy Writ the word ‘‘know’”’ is frequently used for the word “love.” 
In other words, Jesus both knows and loves His own. He knows us not 
merely from our personal appearance, but interiorly as well. He knows 
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what we think, wish, desire. He knows our troubles, our worries, what is 
good and what is evil, what is expedient or injurious to us. What a 
consolation for every one of us! Jesus, the Good Shepherd, knows me 
and loves me. He knows my necessities, my troubles, my sufferings; 
He sees my struggles, hears my sighs, and ordains everything for my 
good. In addition, the words, “I know Mine,” also indicate that 
through His bountiful love He provides abundantly for all our needs. 
Through Holy Mother the Church He teaches us and points the way for 
true and lasting happiness. He nourishes us with His own Most Precious 
Blood in the Holy Eucharist. He pours forth His graces every time we 
offer up Holy Mass. He purifies and sanctifies us through the Sacra- 
ments, and pleads our cause before our Heavenly Father. And then we 
hear Him express another desire, saying: ‘Other sheep I have that are 
not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear My voice, 
and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.”’ Here is truly an all-em- 
bracing love! 

In conclusion, and with such a beautiful Gospel story as a background, 
might not each one of us ask the following questions: ‘Am I proving 
myself a worthy sheep of this fold? ‘I know Mine and Mine know Me,’ 
Jesus declared. Do I know the Good Shepherd as I should? Is my faith 
virile, active and strong? Do I follow the precepts of His Church? 
Do I partake of the Sacraments frequently where my true strength lies 
hidden? Dol pray and work in a manner pleasing to God with a view of 
obtaining my eternal salvation?’ The words, “I know Mine and Mine 
know Me,” rendered in the plain language of to-day, mean: “I love 
the good Christian and the good Christian loves Me.”” Do my deeds 
conform to my words when I say I know and love the Good Shepherd? 
Am I grateful for the many graces and blessings I have received from 
Him through prayer and the Sacraments? If I know and love the Good 
Shepherd, it will afford me pleasure to speak of Him to others and to 
hear others speak of Him; I will make His life, sufferings and actions the 
subject of my meditation; I will offer to Him daily my labors, joys, 
troubles and tribulations; I will mortify my inordinate inclinations and 
reject whatever displeases Him. ‘‘They shall hear My voice,” says 
Jesus. The good sheep hear the voice of their Shepherd and follow His 
guidance. Interiorly, Jesus speaks to us through the voice of con- 
science. Exteriorly He speaks to us through His Church—that is, 
through His visible representatives, the Pope, our Bishop or the im- 
mediate pastor of our souls. He calls them His ambassadors. And who- 
ever disregards their admonitions, resists their ordinances, despises, 
reviles, slanders and calumniates them, becomes guilty of all these 
crimes against Jesus, the Good Shepherd, Himself. Therefore, in the 
words of St. Peter, “labor the more, that by good works you make sure 
your calling and election’’ (II Peter, i. 10) with the Good Shepherd, 
Jesus Christ, in heaven. Amen. 
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Third Sunday after Easter 
Rule of Life for Christians Outlined by Christ 





































“By doing well you may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men”’ 
(I Peter, ii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) A new line of thought is suggested in the Liturgy of the Mass for 

this and the remaining two Sundays preceding the Ascension. 

(2) Christians were so to live and act as to become the guiding force for 
all others. 

(3) Like Christ Himself, we shall frequently be misunderstood, abused 
and called upon to suffer with and for Him. 

(4) Even in the midst of suffering we should be glad and rejoice, for our 
joy will be great at the end. 


Now that the Church, in her Liturgy of the Mass, has stressed the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ on the two Sundays immediately following 
Holy Week and Easter, to-day and on the next two Sundays that follow 
she seems to direct our thoughts into another channel. As you will re- 
call, our Risen Saviour remained with His disciples and followers only 
long enough to prove to them that He had truly risen from the dead, 
that His teachings now, as before and forever, were true and divine, 
and then to complete the organization of His Church here on earth. 
And this Church which He had now fully established, was to teach and 
guide in His name His Christian followers for all time to come. 

Everything in to-day’s Mass, therefore, points to the following con- 
clusions: (1) His followers were so to live and act as to become the guid- 
ing force for all others who still remained outside His fold, or Church; 
(2) like Himself, His followers would be frequently misunderstood, 
abused, and called upon here on earth to suffer with and for Him; (3) 
but even in the midst of such suffering we should be glad and rejoice, 
for our joy will be very great at the end. Let us dwell on each of these 
thoughts a little further as we review the prayers of the Mass for to-day. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Christians Must Act as Guides for Others 


After the priest ascended the altar this morning, he began with the 
Sixty-fifth Psalm, in which we read: “Shout with joy to God, all the 
earth, sing ye a psalm to His Name, give glory to His praise.”” Then, 
turning to the people assembled, the priest addressed them, saying: 
Dominus vobiscum (The Lord be with you); and the servers (or choir) 
answered in your name: Ei cum spiritu tuo (And with thy spirit). 
Again turning towards the altar, and with outstretched hands, he con- 
tinued praying: ‘‘O God, since Thou dost show the light of Thy truth 
to those who are in error, so that they might return to the path of right 
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living: grant unto all who go by the name of Christian, both to reject 
what is opposed and to uphold what is becoming to this name.”’ 

The Epistle that immediately follows, summarizes, at least in part, 
what the life of a Christian should be. It is taken from the First Epistle 
of St. Peter, second chapter, from the first to the nineteenth verses. 
(Here the preacher may read the words of the Epistle, or portions there- 
from.) 


Christians Must Suffer with and for Christ 


But the compliance with these exhortations given to us by St. Peter 
cannot be rendered without grave difficulties and sufferings. This is 
clearly indicated in to-day’s Gospel, which records the words first 
spoken by Christ on Holy Thursday evening, shortly before His ap- 
prehension, denial and passion. However, that night events happened 
in such rapid succession that the force of Christ’s farewell (departing) 
words lost much of their force or meaning at that time. But now that 
the glories of Easter have transpired, and the truth of Christ’s Divinity 
has been brought to our minds on two successive Sundays, we can under- 
stand that Jesus in to-day’s Gospel is predicting that the time of His 
second and final departure on Ascension Day is not far distant. Then 
again His disciples and followers would become discouraged and de- 
pressed. Such, in brief, is the background for to-day’s Gospel. And 
what a beautiful and touching Gospel it is! St. John, in his Gospel, 
devotes three entire chapters (xiv-xvi) to Christ’s farewell discourse. 
The Gospel of to-day’s Mass is only a small portion of it. It is a tender 
parting message delivered, as it were, by a loving father about to leave 
his devoted children. Yes, “‘a little while and you shall not see Me, .. . 
because I go to the Father.’’ And when the disciples asked one another 
“What is this that He saith to us: ‘A little while’? Jesus affection- 
ately, yet firmly, reminds them, saying: “Amen, amen, I say to you: 
that you shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice; and you 
shall be made sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” 

Who is here to-day that has not found the fulfillment of this prophecy 
in his own life already! How many hearts this very day are grieved over 
the loss of a loved one, or are kept in constant suspense over the safety 
of someone in distant battle-fields! All these troubled hearts know the 
meaning of Christ’s words in to-day’s Gospel: ‘“‘You shall weep, lament, 
and be sorrowful, but the world shall rejoice.’’ How often has not the 
voice of our Holy Father, the Pope, the visible representative of the 
Prince of Peace, raised his voice before the whole world and cried 
‘Peace,’ and yet there is no peace! While the common and defenseless 
people of all nations weep, lament, and are steeped in sorrow and 
grief, suffering hunger and want, cruel dictators of a sinful world con- 
tinue to rejoice over the afflictions of the multitude and followers of the 
Crucified! 
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The Source of Christian Courage and Joy 


But have courage, my friends, have courage! For, amidst all this 
affliction we have this one solemn assurance from the very lips of our 
compassionate Saviour, saying: ‘You shall be sorrowful, but your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy.” Did not His remaining handful of 
faithful followers experience moments of both deep sorrow and over- 
whelming joy during the brief space of Passion Week? Now that He 
was soon to leave them and return in His glorified body to His heavenly 
home, they should not become unduly alarmed. Did He not promise 
them that they—and so we in our turn—would experience repeated 
periods of joy and sorrow all through life? But did He not also give us 
that one assurance which has never failed: “Your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy’’? 

What consoling thoughts these should be for us Christians at this 
moment when we find ourselves in a world steeped in sorrow and strife 
to the bitter death! Hardly a home exists at this moment into which 
some sorrow or grief has not entered, directly or indirectly, through the 
death or absence of some loved one—as a result of the unprecedented 
carnage and strife and hatred of our time. But amidst it all, we are re- 
minded by to-day’s Liturgy that the secret of our strength, now and 
forever, is hidden in the Sacrament of Christ’s love. This is indicated 
in the final prayer of the Mass for to-day in which we pray in these sig- 
nificant words: ‘May the Sacrament we have received, O Lord, we 
pray Thee, be a life-giving food to our souls and a life-saving help to our 
bodies! Through Christ our Lord, Amen.” 

Yes, in these trying times, let us fortify ourselves frequently with this 
Sacrament of Love, and we shall pass successfully through this present 
crisis of travail, knowing that Christ Jesus has given us His unqualified 
assurance, saying: ‘I will see you again, and your hearts shall rejoice, 
and your joy no one shall take from you.” Amen. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


Christian Social Justice 


“Every good gifl and every perfect gift is from above, coming down from the 
Father of lights’’ (James, i. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Recently two statesmen met and drew up what will go down in his- 
tory as the ‘‘Atlantic Charter,” pledging to the world four free- 
doms. 

(2) These four freedoms may be summed up in one phrase, namely, 
social justice. 
(3) The basis of social justice must be Christian charity. 
(4) The guiding principle of Christian charity must be prompted by 
the Holy Spirit. 
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(5) Our source of strength for our present task hidden in the Holy 
Eucharist. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Some months ago two of the great world figures and statesmen met at 
a secret rendezvous and drew up a formula for future world peace. 
This document will go down in history as the ‘Atlantic Charter.”’ 
Within this document is incorporated a sacred pledge to the whole world 
of four freedoms, namely, freedom from want, freedom from fear, free- 
dom of speech, and freedom of religion. It speaks in general terms about 
these four freedoms as lofty ideals worthy of the sacrifices we shall be 
called upon to undergo during the present crisis. As to particular means 
of attaining these freedoms, this document is vague and uncertain. 
This possibly might be expected at the present stage of the strife. 


Christian Social Justice 


But one thing we know even now. It is this: no matter into what 
specific formulz these four freedoms spoken of in the ‘‘Atlantic Charter”’ 
may eventually crystallize, to become successful these pledges must be 
epitomized in one phrase, namely, ‘‘Christian social justice, based upon 
the teachings of Jesus Christ.’”’ And social justice seems to be the 
leading theme running all through the liturgical prayers of the Mass on 
this, the fourth, Sunday after Easter. 

Take, for example, the first prayer which the priest says as he ascends 
the altar. Not to temporal potentates, but to God do we ascribe the 
principles contained in the ‘Atlantic Charter.” ‘Sing ye to the Lord,” 
he prays, “‘a new canticle (or charter), for the Lord hath done wonder- 
ful things. He hath revealed His justice in the sight of the Gentiles.” 
The basis of this justice for all mankind must be Christian charity. We 
learn this from the prayer that follows. “O God,” the priest prays, 
“who dost make the faithful to be of one mind and,will, grant that we, 
Thy people, may love what Thou dost command and desire what Thou 
dost promise; so that, amid the changing things of this world, our 
hearts may be fixed where true joys are to be found.” 


God, Not Man, Author of Social Justice 


Then, lest we place our hopes in the attainment of these freedoms 
through the power of temporal potentates, St. James in to-day’s Epistle 
warns us that God, and not man, is the Author of social justice. ‘“‘Every 
best gift,’”’ says St. James, “‘and every perfect gift is from above, coming 
down from the Father of lights, with whom there is no change, nor 
shadow of alteration. Wherefore, casting aside all uncleanness and 
abundance of naughtiness, with meekness receive the ingrafted word, 
which is able to save your souls.” 
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Here, then, is a point that is so seldom stressed when we hear those in 
authority speak of the four freedoms, the ‘Atlantic Charter,’’ or the 
future basis for peace: none of these freedoms can be permanently ob- 
tained through mere force of arms. And even though these freedoms 
were temporarily acquired by all nations of the world, they would not 
remain permanently unless all government authorities come to recog- 
nize a supreme and common authority over all. Before these freedoms 
can become a reality and a permanent basis for intercourse between 
nations, all nations must, first of all, recognize their common Maker, 
the God of us all. All charters of freedom, all laws governing peoples 
and nations, can only give promise of success when and as long as they 
are formulated on the basis of the divine law. God, not man, must be 
the guiding spirit. This much is indicated in the Gospel for to-day. 


Holy Ghost Must Be the Guiding Spirit 


In to-day’s Gospel Jesus tells His depressed disciples why it is ex- 
pedient that He return to His heavenly abode. He promised them that, 
if He went, the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity would be sent: 
“Tf I go, I will send Him to you.” And the mission of the Holy Spirit, 
as He promised, was to remain with us to steer, to guide, and to sanc- 
tify. ‘‘And when He is come, He will convince the world of sin, and of 
justice, and of judgment: of sin, because they believed not in Me; 
of justice, because I go to the Father, and you shall see Me no more; 
and of judgment, because the prince of this world is already judged.”’ 
In other words, the sources of present-day evils are the sins of unbelief, 
of man defying the laws of God. For, to deny Christ is to deny His doc- 
trines; and by denying His doctrines we violate God’s Commandments; 
and with the violation of God’s Commandments we discard the very 
principles of Christian social justice, and social injustice means the re- 
jection of the four freedoms spoken of in the ‘Atlantic Charter.” 


Present-Day Source of Strength 


Therefore, what is needed in the world before the four freedoms will 
or can become a reality, is a fundamental change in the nature, the heart 
and the mind of the people of all nations and their rulers. How this can 
be accomplished is again indicated in to-day’s Mass when we pray: 
“O God, who, by the Holy Communion of this Sacrifice, hast made us 
partakers of Thy one and supreme Divine Nature, grant that we who 
know Thy truth, may also follow it by a worthy life.’”’ Hence, the 
Sacrament of God’s Love, namely, Holy Communion, is destined to 
change the hearts of warring peoples and procure for all the blessings of 
the four freedoms and the security of a lasting peace. Appropriate, there- 
fore, are the closing words of to-day’s Mass: ‘Help us, O Lord, our God, 
so that by this Sacrament which we have received in all faith, we may be 
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cleansed from sin and rescued from all dangers. Through Our Lord, 
Jesus Christ.”” Amen. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
Petition Sunday—Practical Catholics 


“Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves”’ 
(James, i. 22). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) Jesus has completed His mission, and the day of His Ascension is at 
hand. 
(2) Henceforth His true followers must be doers of the word and not 


hearers only. 
(3) Christians who feel unequal to the tasks before them should resort to 


prayer. 
(4) The binding force that unites all Christians with Christ is the Holy 
Eucharist. 


This is the last Sunday before the great Feast of the Ascension of Our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Five Sundays have now elapsed since 
we commemorated His glorious Resurrection on Easter morning. As 
we pointed out to you once before, on the first two Sundays following 
Easter the Church, in her Liturgy or prayers at Mass, stressed the Di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ. This was only proper after the forty days of 
Lent, and especially Holy Week, when we dwelt mainly on Christ’s 
humanity. But during the last three Sundays our thoughts were di- 
rected in still another channel, preparing the faithful for the time when 
we would witness another departure from among us. And this final de- 
parture we commemorate on Ascension Thursday. 

In this last Sunday, then, just preceding Ascension Day, the Liturgy 
of the Mass seems to point to two leading thoughts, namely: (1) hence- 
forth all Christians worthy of the name must be doers of the word and 
not hearers only; (2) if we felt unequal to the tasks before us, we should 
resort to prayer. Let us consider these two points a little further in de- 
tail. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Doers and Not Hearers Only 


First of all, the Church in to-day’s Mass wishes to remind us that 
most, if not all, that the Saviour did and said would be wasted energy if 
His disciples and followers merely listened to what He had said and done 
while He was with us here on earth. That is why St. James appeals to 
us in the opening words of to-day’s Epistle, saying: ‘Be ye doers of the 
word and not hearers only.’’ Now that the Saviour had completed His 
instructions and laid down the precepts that were to guide His Christian 
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followers through the centuries, we were to go forth and practise these 
instructions and these precepts in our daily lives. 

As hearers, we should always joyfully listen to the religious instruc- 
tions that His ministers would convey to us in their weekly sermons or 
dissertations. And, after hearing them, we should not feel that to be 
mere Sunday Christians would be sufficient. No, we must be also week- 
day Catholics, week-day Christians, for this is of equal and even greater 
importance. In other words, what we hear and learn through our 
religious instructions must be incorporated in our daily lives. We must 
be ‘‘doers of the word and not hearers only.” This is accomplished by 
our Christian way of life, by our personal conduct in our daily dealings 
with one another in our places of business, in our shops and factories— 
yes, in our very homes where our associations with one another in family 
life are so close and so intimate. And these Christian practices are all 
summarized under the twofold “spiritual and corporal works of mercy.” 
(Here the preacher may enumerate the works singly.) St. James de- 
clares that “religion clean and undefiled before God is this: to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their tribulation, and to keep one’s self un- 
spotted from this world.” 


Prayer Our Source of Strength 


But here again the loyal Christian, with all his good intentions, will 
often find himself tried in the crucible. Like St. Paul, we all feel in- 
clined at times to cry out: ‘To do the will of God is with me, but to 
accomplish that which I will is not in me.” But our dear Saviour fore- 
saw all these possibilities, these difficulties. Hence, in those disturbing 
moments He has advised us to resort to prayer. How beautifully and 
tenderly He expresses this thought in His farewell address as recorded in 
to-day’s Gospel! “Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father 
anything in My name, He will give it you. Hitherto you have not 
asked anything in My name. Ask, and you shall receive, that your 
joy may be full.” 


Petition Sunday 


Yes, so striking is the insistence in to-day’s Liturgy on the impor- 
tance of prayer for our Christian way of life that to-day is frequently 
designated as “Petition Sunday.”’ For example, the very first prayer 
the priest says in the Mass of to-day contains an expression of faith in 
the power of prayer. Here it is: ‘‘O God, from whom all good things 
proceed, grant a favorable reply to our lowly petitions, that by Thy 
holy inspiration we may ever think of such things as are right and by 
Thy guidance ever do what is correct.” 

Once more, as he raises the host at the Offertory, the priest prays: 
“O bless the Lord our God, ye Gentiles, and make the voice of His 
praise to be heard: who hath set my soul to live, and hath not suffered 
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my feet to be moved: blessed be the Lord, who hath not turned away 
my prayer, nor His mercy from me.” Then, uniting his prayers with 
yours, he continues: “Receive, O Lord, the prayers of those who believe 
in Thee, together with our offering of sacrifice, so that, through this 
service of loving devotion, we may enter into the glory of heaven, 
through Christ, our Lord.” 

Finally, at the very close of the Mass, after all pious souls are united 
with Christ through Holy Communion, we end this Sunday’s prayer of 
petition as follows: ‘‘Do Thou, O Lord, grant unto us who have been 
nourished and strengthened at Thy heavenly table, both to desire what is 
right and to obtain what we desire.’”” What a beautiful spectacle to be- 
hold! What a comforting thought to entertain! Amidst a world of 
sorrow and strife and sin you and I can quietly retire and peacefully as- 
semble here to revive our spirits and find strength for to-morrow. 
With a fresh glow on our cheeks, manifesting a renewed and refreshened 
spirit of heart and mind within, we know that we have come again in 
fulfillment of His command, who said shortly before His departure from 
us: “Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My 
name, He will give it to you. Hitherto you have not asked anything in 
My name.” To all of you who find yourselves in distress, I would recall 
Christ’s injunction: ‘Ask, and you shall receive, that your joy may be 
full.”” Amen. 

















Pageant of the Popes.1—The latest 
work by John Farrow, the author of 
“Damien the Leper,” is what its title 
indicates—a procession in which the 
Popes from St. Peter to Pius XII move 
before the reader in an almost endless 
succession. Like pageants in general, this 
one is addressed to the populace. As the 
pages are turned, the Popes make their 
appearance. They stand for a moment 
against the background of the leading 
events and men of their times, then move 
forward for a brief close-up view, and 
finally pass down the line to make room 
for the next tableau. 

The following is a sample of the back- 
ground Mr. Farrow sketches as he intro- 
duces new trends and the Popes who 
had to cope with them: 

“The eighteenth century had arrived 
and eight Popes were to make their en- 
trances and their exits during its crowded 
span, this hundred years which saw such 
formidable opponents of the Papacy as 
the philosophers Voltaire and Jean Jac- 
ques Rousseau, the statesmen Duc de 
Choiseul and the Marquis Pombal, the 
sovereigns Louis XV of France and 
Joseph II of Austria. It was the hun- 
dred years which was to be rent by the 
bitter miseries of the French Revolution, 
which was to witness the fantastic suc- 
cesses of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
which, as it ebbed, was to provide the de- 
pressing drama of a Pope imprisoned 
and his properties garrisoned by alien 
troops. It was a century when the rights 
of the Holy See were entirely ignored by 
the nations and the protests of the Popes 
were received with contempt, their 
praise with indifference” (p. 296). 

The thumb-nail sketches of the in- 
dividual Popes are drawn with equally 
bold strokes. Benedict XIV is charac- 
terized in part as follows: 


‘“‘Three more wearisome months 
dragged by [after the death of Clement 
XII] and despair mounted as each fresh 
count of the ballots failed to produce a 
majority. After one of these disappoint- 


1 Sheed & Ward, New York City (pp. 
420). 
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ments the Archbishop of Bologna, the 
Cardinal Prospero Lambertini, was heard 
to say: ‘If you want a saint choose 
Gatti, if a statesman Aldobrandini, if a 
plain honest man take me.’ The words 
had been spoken in jest, but they were 
taken seriously and it is well they were: 
for their author as Benedict XIV made 
an illustrious Pope. His words, ‘a plain 
honest man,’ were hardly an adequate 
description of his values. He was honest, 
but he was also the most famous ecclesi- 
astical scholar of his time and his talents 
had not been confined to the library or 
harnessed to academic obscurity. A long 
apprenticeship in the Roman courts and 
congregations had sharpened his wits, 
and then had come the pastoral responsi- 
bilities of the mitre, first at Ancona and 
then at Bologna, where fittingly enough, 
for it was his native city, his reputation 
as an administrator gathered fame and 
commendation. He was a tremendously 
popular man both before and after his 
election, and if his pontificate brought no 
temporal restoration, at least a greater 
respect was earned for his office and the 
conclusion of his reign found the Holy 
See enjoying extraordinarily amicable 
relations with most of the governments, 
both Catholic and Protestant. His 
charm and ability conquered bigotry and 
opposition and in England the usually 
acrid pen of Horace Walpole reported 
that here was ‘a man whom neither wit 
nor power could spoil’ ”’ (p. 302). 


Since Mr. Farrow aimed to interest 
the general reader, he can be forgiven 
for eschewing every phase of documenta- 
tion. It is not so easy, however, to ex- 
cuse his failure to break his encyclopedic 
panorama into appropriate divisions and 
to append a select bibliography calculated 
to enable the general reader to make a 
more detailed and thorough study of the 
Papacy. The Index likewise is inade- 
quate; it lists only proper names. 


Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


Foreign Mission Travelogue.—Knowl- 
edge of the foreign missions will be 
greatly increased with the veritable 
encyclopedia of information which was 
the October choice of the Catholic Book 
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of the Month Club. ‘‘Across a World’’! 
has also taken its place as one of the 
outstanding volumes of the year. Rev. 
John J. Considine, M.M., Assistant 
General of the Maryknoll Fathers, with 
the aid of Father Thomas Kernan, has 
indeed produced a monumental work on 
contemporary Catholic mission endeavors 
in two continents which he recently 
visited—Asia and Africa. 

In a brief but excellent Prologue, 
Christianity is shown as the perfect 
world idea, in contrast to three other 
principal trends—Communism, Nazism, 
and the universalism of modern power 
politics. In a briefer Epilogue is drawn 
up the Church’s program of world 
Christianity. 

Father Considine begins his travelogue 
in Rome with a visit to the clearing house 
for Catholic mission activity throughout 
the world—the Congregation of the 
Propaganda, where every square mile 
on the face of the earth is charted, and 
where is carefully determined the respon- 
sibility for every single soul. Although 
no man is forgotten, some are at present 
beyond reach, for the Catholic priest is 
forbidden to enter ten countries—Rus- 
sia, Afghanistan, Arabia, Bhutan, Sik- 
kim, Nepal, Tibet, Outer Mongolia, the 
Unfederated Malay States, and Green- 
land. Even these are constantly thought 
of and prayed for by the Pope and the 
Propaganda, and missionaries will be 
sent to them as soon as conditions allow. 

In seven chapters, with capitular sub- 
divisions, we are taken, respectively, 
through Western Asia, India and Cen- 
tral Asia, Southeast Asia, China, Japan, 
Oceania, and Africa. The author must 
have had a pencil and pad in his hand 
continually, so filled is the book with 
names of persons and places, humorous 
anecdotes, and amazing facts. In the 
Malay jungle, hundreds of miles from a 
church, ten Chinese families who had 
not seen a priest for eight years not only 
met for prayer every Sunday, but also 
spent half a day each month in devotions 
to the Sacred Heart. A Sister Superior 
in India quietly told how one of her nuns 


1 Longmans, Green, and Company 
(New York City and Toronto). 






killed a cobra which had entered the 
dormitory by night. In Tokyo, along 
principal boulevards, men on bicycles 
deftly carried half a dozen trays loaded 
with bowls of hot noodle soup. In Indo- 
China the frightful fifty-year persecution 
of the Catholic Annamese, numbering 
tens of thousands of victims, has re- 
sulted in marvellous mission successes. 
One native Religious community there 
numbers more than 2200 professed 
Sisters. Real are the “wild men of 
Borneo,” and the cannibals of other 
South Pacific islands. Africa boasts 
nearly three-fifths of the half-million 
converts made annually in the mission 
world. In the Dark Continent’s Ruanda 
and Urundi each priest was recently 
averaging nearly four hundred baptisms 
a year. Fascinating is the story of the 
Uganda martyrs, boys from 13 to 25 
years of age, who suffered torture and 
death for their faith, and who were 
canonized by Pope Benedict XV on 
June 6, 1918. 

Among the unusual places visited are 
the Taj Mahal, the famous Tomb of 
Confucius, Mounts Kilimanjaro and 
Fuji Yama, the Catholic University of 
Peking, the Shrine of Our Lady of 
China in Tonglu, Nagasaki, and the 
world’s richest copper mine in the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

Some of the well-known persons men- 
tioned at length are: Cardinal Lavigerie, 
founder of the White Fathers who 
achieved such astonishing resultsin Africa ; 
Luke Chen, the Chinese artist; the clois- 
tered Japanese Trappists and Trappis- 
tines, and, by way of contrast, the Man- 
churian bandits. Particularly touching 
is the author’s description of the incor- 
rupt body of St. Francis Xavier, which 
he venerated in the Cathedral of Goa, 
India. 

Quotations from prominent people 
include: Gandhi’s unfavorable words 
about Christianity, which he considers 
quite unnecessary for India; Hitler’s un- 
complimentary remarks concerning the 
negro race and, again by way of con- 
trast, Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s mag- 
nificent tribute to Catholic missionaries. 

The extent and influence of pagan re- 
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ligions are depicted. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of souls are enmeshed in Buddhism, 
Moslemism, Shintoism, Hinduism, and 
other pagan groups. In Thailand alone, 
a country not as large as Texas, there 
are 16,000 Buddhist temples. In the 
world there are a billion non-Christians. 

Pleasingly spaced in six groups, each 
of eight pages, are varied illustrations 
which appeal so strongly in our picture- 
minded era. Portrayed are native mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy and educational 
and charitable institutions, such as 
schools and printing presses, dispensaries 
and asylums. There are snapshots of 
primitive dwelling places and sailing 
vessels, close-ups of smiling orphans of 
China, and sinister Tuareg camel drivers 
of Africa. 

Every chapter of the book is prefaced 
by a map of the territory about to be 
traversed, so that the reader can refer to 
it and follow the narrative from place to 
place. Instructive too are other maps 
and diagrams, such as the one showing 
the places of the world in which leprosy 
is prevalent. Especially worthy of men- 
tion are the two statistical appendixes: 
Appendix A, containing four charts 
which give world figures on the number 
of Mission Catholics, Mission Staffs, 
Mission Schools, and Mission Institu- 
tions of Charity; Appendix B, containing 
the names of all the religious communi- 
ties of the United States having mis- 
sionaries in foreign countries, as well as 
the number and the location of these 
members. 

“Across a World” is a book for clergy, 
Religious, and laity. It will undoubtedly 
be very popular during our generation. 
This volume will always remain an 
interesting and detailed reference book 
for those seeking a panoramic view of 
Asiatic and African mission work in the 
second quarter of the twentieth century. 
Epwarp M. Casey, O.P. 


The Third Order.—Although for cen- 
turies the Popes have praised and en- 
couraged tertiary life, there are many 
who know little or nothing about it. 
Despite the fact that modern Popes have 
been particularly solicitous to invite 
clergy and faithful to live the higher life 





as tertiaries, there are still great numbers 
of parishes and priests to whom the 
Third Order is unknown. Although the 
Third Order of St. Francis is the most 
famous of tertiary organizations, all 
praises bestowed upon this Order extend 
also to the organizations associated with 
other Religious Orders. In his new work 
on “The Better Life’ Fr. Kilian Henn- 
rich treats of Tertiarism in general, with 
special reference to the Third Order of 
St. Francis.} 

This book should be welcomed by 
pastors and faithful, for it is unique in 
its profound treatment of the relation of 
Tertiarism to the life of grace and 
Christian perfection. So many ask: 
“Why the Third Order, when a parish 
has already various societies?” Third 
Orders have tbe primacy, according to 
Canon 700, among all religious associa- 
tions of the faithful; they are the first 
groups considered in Canon Law (Canons 
702-706). Since Third Orders are real 
Orders, their precedence over every 
other pious organization of the faithful 
is self-evident. Again, tertiary ideals 
cover one’s entire life in its duration and 
quest of perfection. Fr. Hennrich states: 
“The primacy of Tertiarism over other 
religious organizations for seculars . . . is 
not a mere precedence of age or honor, 
nor just a priority among equals. The 
rank belongs to Tertiarism on account 
of its essence and its objectives. All 
its activities flow from its rule and spirit, 
and nothing is carried in from without. 
Its scope is complete for the purpose. 
Its requirements are sufficient for its 
scope. This primacy, however, does not 
disparage other religious organizations 
with other objectives and requirements. 
They also serve their particular pur- 
poses, but they do not cover directly 
the general and ultimate purpose of 
self-sanctification, which is and remains 
the primary objective of the Third 
Order.” 

Pope Pius XI declared that ‘‘the 
spirit of St. Francis is the spirit of 


1 The Better Life. The True Meaning 
of Tertiarism. By Kilian J. Hennrich, 
O.F.M.Cap., M.A. (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City, pp. 326). 
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Christ which all must possess.” Fr. 
Hennrich shows how Tertiarism fosters 
the spirit of Christ, the life of grace in 


the soul. He discusses the Third Order 
“in the light of the Liturgy, the Sacra- 
ments, the dogmas. . . of the Church” 
(p. 9). As the book gives a true theology 
of Tertiarism its appeal is to all who are 
spiritually minded. The very headings 
of the various chapters invite a Catholic 
to read and ponder these beautiful 
meditations. The main body of the 
work consists of seven chapters treating 
of Tertiarism and the Sacraments. The 
tertiary life and rule are shown to be 
linked in an intimate manner with the 
sacramental and liturgical life of the 
Catholic. Whether the tertiary is a 
Pope, bishop, priest or seminarian; 
whether the tertiary is married or single, 
man or woman, rich or poor, young or 
old—every one will be helped to holiness 
by living ‘‘the better life” as a member 
of a Third Order. 

There would surely be a resurgence of 
true spirituality and sanctity in America 
if Tertiarism flourished in every parish, 
rectory, and home. This is the ideal 
of the Popes. Ignorance of the Third 
Order in America should now be rem- 
edied, for true spirituality alone will 
help us, and the Third Order will greatly 
assist in fostering that high ideal. “In 
most of the countries of the old world, 
the Third Order is mentioned in the 
catechisms and provides useful material 
for instruction, while Catholic papers 
and magazines also refer . . . frequently 
to the Third Order” (pp. 210, 211). 
Would that such were the case in our 
country! It should be. We are con- 
cerned, for example, about family con- 
ditions and the sanctity of marriage. 
In the Encyclical Rite Expiatis (1926), 
Pope Pius XI tells in glowing words what 
the Franciscan tertiaries did for the 
welfare of the family in times past. If 
there were a flourishing Third Order 
fraternity in every parish, tertiarism 
would again be a great boon to family 
life and to all society. Pope Pius XI 
also stated: ‘‘We appeal to the Tertiaries 
to hasten the spiritual progress of our 
Christian people. If in the day of their 





origin their apostolate won for them 
from Gregory IX the title of ‘soldiers 
of Christ’ and the ‘new Machabees,’ 
it [the Third Order] has to-day the op- 
portunity to be just as valuable for the 
general welfare” (p. 215). 

The clergy should set the example to 
the faithful by joining the ranks of the 
tertiaries. Many seminaries train the 
young levites in tertiary life. Modern 
Popes and bishops have given the clergy 
a wonderful example in this regard. 
Pope Pius XI was a Franciscan tertiary 
for about 62 years at the time of his 
death. The present Holy Father has 
been a member of the Third Order of 
St. Francis for 43 years, and he is also 
a Dominican tertiary. The Pope can 
belong to several Third Orders, and may 
give another person a similar privilege. 
There are many tertiary Saints and 
Blesseds from all ranks of life. It is, 
in fact, remarkable what a large propor- 
tion of modern Saints were tertiaries, 
such as the Curé of Ars and St. Benedict 
Joseph Cottolengo. 

Priests who study this work will be 
inspired to organize and foster a 
fraternity of tertiaries in their parishes. 
The people want something really 
spiritual. It will require some effort on 
the part of the priest, but the reward 
will be a hundred-fold even in this life. 

Good tertiaries are the salt of the earth 
and the consolation of their pastor. 
Tertiarism is the best basis for Catholic 
Action, of which indeed St. Francis 
has been declared the Patron. This 
work has a special Appendix on Tertiar- 
ism and Catholic Action, showing how 
the latter is partial in scope whereas 
the former is complete in scope. Ter- 
tiarism is an invaluable auxiliary to 
Catholic Action. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, S.T.D. 


Soul Clinic..—In the quest of spiritual 
perfection no exercise is of greater im- 
portance than the particular examina- 
tion of conscience. Neglect of it renders 
meditation sterile, and reduces our 

1By Two Sisters of Notre Dame 


(Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York 
City, pp. x + 199). 
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efforts at self-conquest to the frivolous- 
ness of a sham battle. St. Ignatius 
looked on the particular examination 
as an essential exercise for preserving the 
gains achieved through a retreat. On 
no point of his Spiritual Exercises did he 
give more precise directions than on 
this. To say all this is to say what 
everybody knows. Yet, everybody 
knows that the particular examination is 
a most difficult and trying exercise, 
which most people living outside of a 
community blithely neglect, while those 
within a community often must charge 
themselves with merely going through 
the motions. 

This new book is offered as an aid to 
help Religious, particularly our Teaching 
Sisters, to use the time devoted to the 
particular examination more profitably. 
The anonymous authors of this volume 
are singularly successful in achieving 
their purpose. 

The book has two distinctions. First, 
it indicates very briefly (but for most 
readers quite adequately) the psycho- 
logical factors in character formation and 
the correlation of these with the ac- 
cepted rules for building up a Christ-like 
personality. In their analysis of natural 
motives for virtue, the authors have been 
guided by the writings of Father Lind- 
worski, whose eminence in the field of 
psychology is generally acknowledged. 


The second distinction of this book is 
its directness and realism. Many spirit- 
ual writers are so successful in writing 
about the things of the spirit that one 
would never dream that they had any 
acquaintance with the shortcomings of 
the flesh. They make virtue so pretty 
and so easy! But not this book. It is 
modern, it is credible, it is American. 
It analyzes faults and failures which we 
see and recognize as our very own; it 
talks of people we know and live with. 
It offers suggestions for spiritual better- 
ment which bear the mark of genuine- 
ness. 

The authors of ‘‘Soul Clinic’ wrote to 
help our Religious teachers. But we 


see no reason why, mutatis mutandis, it 
should not provide most profitable re- 












flections for priest or seminarian, for 
those within or outside a community. 
DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


Straight Thinking.—Those modern 
philosophical systems, which make 
thought the measure of reality, assign 
to truth an instrumental character or 
give preponderance to irrational factors 
in our mental economy, tend to enervate 
logical thinking and to impart to judg- 
ment and reasoning a fatal subjective 
twist. The results of these trends are a 
weakening of mental discipline and a 
chaotic confusion of ideas. In philo- 
sophical studies in which the test of ex- 
perimental verification cannot be ap- 
plied, conscientious adherence to method 
offers the only safeguard against error. 
The only safety for metaphysical specu- 
lation lies in the strictest observance of 
the laws of logic, that is, the basic laws 
of human thinking. Training in formal 
logic, therefore, is the first and indis- 
pensable requisite for clear, sound and 
objective thinking. Profoundly aware of 
this fact, Scholasticism has always given 
a place of honor to the science and art 
of logic. It is the devotion to logic that 
has saved the Scholastic thinker from 
the vagaries to which modern thought 
so easily falls a prey. 

Like every other science, however 
unchanged it may be in its essentials, 
logic must be rewritten for every age in 
order to adapt itself to changing ways 
of thinking and to grapple with newly 
arising problems. Father Esser has 
given us such a restatement of the old 
science which takes into account the 
mentality of our days and meets the 
difficulties that beset our contemporar- 
ies.1 Thus, he gives special attention to 
the logic of empirical science, sets forth 
the value and true basis of induction, 
deals with the legitimate methods and 
limitations of statistics, and evaluates 
the argumentative force of the calculus 
of probabilities. He finds a place for 
the new logic within the framework, o1 


1 Logica. In Usum Scholarum. Auc- 
tore Gerard Esser, S.V.D. (Typis 
Domus Missionum ad St. Mariam, 
Techny, IIl.). 
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perhaps better the organism, of the 
traditional logic. To symbolic logic, 
usually dealt with by Scholastic manuals 
in a somewhat stepmotherly and cavalier 
fashion, he does fuller justice and ac- 
cords a more adequate treatment. Asa 
specially noteworthy feature I would 
stress the pertinent quotations drawn 
from modern writers on the subject. 
This in a goodly measure relieves the 
dryness inherent in the subject, and in- 
vests the treatment with a pleasing 
freshness. A point well taken also is 
the emphasis placed on the intimate 
relation of perceptual to apprehensional 
cognition. It goes without saying that, 
in spite of the innovations commended, 
the text is thoroughly Scholastic and 
proceeds along well-established and 
orthodox lines. 

The author’s course now embracing 
psychology, metaphysics, epistemology 
cosmology and logic comes at a very 
opportune moment, since it has become 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
Latin manuals from the usual sources of 
supply. Nor should we regard these 
volumes as mere temporary inferior sub- 
stitutes for the European products, 
which are not available at the present; 
they rank with the best that foreign 
scholarship so far has furnished in the 
line of Latin textbooks and are not un- 
worthy to take their place. Not un- 
likely, one of the byproducts of the 
present war will be the cultural inde- 
pendence of America in the matter of 
Latin class manuals. 

The Latin of the text, if less smooth 
than the Roman diction, is very read- 
able and intelligible. The general 
make-up of the book is quite attractive, 
and the use of certain devices of the 
printer’s art facilitates the work of the 
student. 

CHARLES BRUERL, PH.D. 


Epitome Juris Canonici.—The sixth 
edition of the first volume preceded the 
sixth edition of the second volume. Al- 
though the enclosed note of Father 
Creusen to the Review is dated, 
Mechlin, June 23, 1941, the volume it- 
self did not come until some months 









ago. To say that this work is now in its 
sixth edition is to tell its worth by under- 
statement reduced to a minimum. For 
the three volumes of this “Epitome” 
were one of the first thorough commen- 
taries written on the Code; they ap- 
peared in 1921, and the volumes have 
not as yet been supplanted as upon the 
whole the best commentary on the 
Code. While Father Vermeersch has 
gone to his reward as a teacher of justice 
to many, Father Creusen lives on, and 
that means, works ceaselessly. 

This new edition of Volume II makes 
such changes as the intervening interpre- 
tations of the Commission on Code 
Interpretation have rendered neces- 
sary. Where Father Creusen had an- 
ticipated the authentic meaning of the 
disputed Canons, mention is made of the 
fact. I haven’t as yet seen that he has 
had to reverse himself, although I have 
not had the time to go through the 
volume with thoroughness. 

There are two slips I noticed, but these 
may be due to some graduate student 
to whom he entrusted the checking up, 
for the considered opinion of Father 


Creusen is seldom at fault. One slip is 
under Canon 1111. While there is no 
authentic interpretation under this 


Canon, the history of the present draft 
of the Canon given by Cardinal Gas- 
parri in his 1932 edition of ‘“‘De Matri- 
monio” makes it certain that the 
former discipline of the Church on the 
passive use of marriage only by those 
entering upon the bond with a vow of 
chastity has been changed by the Code, 
so that now such vows remain sus- 
pended during the marriage. The other 
slip occurs under Canon 883, §§ 1-2. 
The decision given on peregrini coming 
under the law of reserved sins is ex- 
plained as if the force of the decision were 
to extend Canon 900, § 3, beyond the 
plain meaning of the text, and keep the 
former law in effect. The reason alleged 
why this must be true is the fallacious 
one that the confessor in the diocese 
gone to for absolution from the reserved 
sin has no jurisdiction over that sin. 
But this begs the question. Either 
Canon 900, § 3, leaves the reservation 
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absolutely as in clauses one and two of 
the same Canon, or it does not. If it 
does, the extradiocesan confessor is deal- 
ing with a ceased reservation for which 
he always has jurisdiction. The query 
to the Holy See really involves Canon 
14, and says implicitly that reservations 
of sin pertain to the public order; there- 
fore, peregrini in the diocese come under 
them just as if they were subjects—a 
thing they would not do if the law of 
reservations were an ordinary local law. 
Anyone who is conversant with the 
writings of Father Creusen esteems him 
as an author who will live as Lehmkuhl 
and Wernz live. And those who have 
met him can never forget his personal 
and priestly qualities. May the Church 
long possess his priceless talents! 
Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Fargo’s First Synod.'—This volume 
tells the legal story of the First Synod 
of the Diocese of Fargo held on the 29th 
and 30th of last September. It contains 
303 pages, 66 articles and 1002 statutes, 
608 of which deal in Latin with the 
clergy and the remaining 394 in English 


1 Synodus Diecesana Fargensis Prima 
juxta Canones Sacros et Decreta Concili- 
orum Baltimorensium, in Ecclesia Cathe- 
drali Ste Mariz Virginis ab Excellentis- 
simo ac Reverendissimo Aloisio Joseph 
Muench, S.T.D., Episcopo Fargensis, 
Diebus XXIX ET XXX _ Septembris 
A.D. MCMXLI habita (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 








with the clergy and laity both. One’s 
first reaction on glancing at the rela- 
tively large volume, stoutly bound, is 
that it is something more than a col- 
lection of diocesan laws; for it sets forth 
much more than enactments proper, 
containing besides directions, rites, heads 
of information, etc., all of a highly prac- 
tical nature. So the name, “Diocesan 
Handbook,” would not be inappropriate. 
While it is a departure from just a col- 
lection of episcopal laws, the departure 
is in the nature of an improvement. 
For there is no phase of pastoral life, 
active or passive, that a priest can’t look 
up by reaching for this volume. Going 
out to a mission (sometimes in the Fargo 
Diocese this will mean going to a farm 
house to say Sunday Mass for the scat- 
tered Catholics), the priest can take along 
with him this ready pastoral library. 
Modern diocesan and parish life has 
become complicated, and that complex- 
ity is found in a diocese even like Fargo, 
hardly a generation removed from fron- 
tier days. The volume under considera- 
tion reflects that complexity of sacer- 
dotal and lay life, and deals with it ade- 
quately; therefore, it is a real achieve- 
ment. Congratulations are due to the 
esteemed Ordinary, scholarly, zealous, 
tireless; for His Excellency has pion- 
eered legalistically as well as chronologi- 
cally. 
Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











